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| | UCSC Alpine Club & Mountain Festival Films 
presents Five International 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING FILMS 


tEverest-Fight for the Face (English) 


tOut of the Shadow into the Sun (Swiss) 


t Little North Face (New Zealand) 
tAbyss (French) VA 


tSolo (USA) 


April 17, Sunday, 7:30pm 
Thimann III Lecture Hall 
UCSC 

Students $1.50, Gen. $2.50 


Tickets at the Door 


SUMMER 


Do what interests you most: 
folk dance, work at an 
archaeological dig, study at a 
university, live on kibbutz. And 
at the same time, have a short, 
in-depth Israel experience. 
Summer programs offer you a 
number of extra curricular 
activities: you can spend a week 
in Sinai, visit a settlement in the 
Golan Heights, tour big cities 
and historical sites. Meet people 
and gain awareness of Israel as 
a social, economic, cultural, 
religious and political reality. 
Have a good time while you are 
doing it. Contact the Israel 
Program Center and inquire 
about five-through-nine-week 
summer programs. 

American Zionist Youth Foundation, 
Israel Program Center 

6505 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90048 
213 655 9828 


For information, please send to the above address. 


Name 


ee a Be Pe Re Age 
Address) =n. sn 


City eon 2s Slates. : Zip 


University 


142 River Street 
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THE 


NATURAL HAIR CARE CENTER 
The finest in personalized 

hair design and 

natural hair care 


CHANDU 


419 CEDAR & ELM 
Phone 425-8888 
for appointment 


Monday — 
Saturday 
(some eve’s) 


One block off | 
Pacific - behind\X 
the new Catalyst 


SHERUT LA’AM 


You can work in your 
profession, make use of your 
skills and, at the same time, 
experience and understand 
Israel. Sherut La’am is a two 
way program — you can give 
and you get. After an intensive 
‘ulpan’ (Hebrew course), you 
will live and work in a 
development town where, 
unlike a tourist, you become an integral part 
of the community. Teachers, doctors, social 
workers, nurses, dentists, urban planners, 
technicians, etc. — if you have six months to 
a year and if you want to really know, 
understand, and experience Israel, join 
Sherut La’am. 
Sherut La’am, American Zionist 
Youth Foundation 

6505 Wilshire Boulevard 


Los Angeles, California 90048 


213-655-9828 


For information, please send to the above address. 


Name 
Address 
City 


University 


Custom Picture Framing 


LENZ 


PICTURE FRAMING IS OUR BUSINESS 


(USD-SL) 


423-1935 
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pus-wide student newspaper for the Univer- 
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OPINION & CORRESPONDANICE 


Editorial 


The proposed changes in UC-wide 
admissions policy are an attempt on 
the part of the faculty to deal with 
the much-lamented decline in 
educational quality at UC and in 
California education as a whole. 

Governor Brown identified the 
problem as one of permissive ad- 
missions policies, and asked the 
Unviersity to return to admitting 
only the top 12.5 percent of the States 
graduating high school seniors. 

The system-wide faculty assembly 
BOARS (Board of Admissions and 
Relations with Schools) committee 
has proposed that the University use 
a strict combination of SAT scores 
and High School GPA’s to determine 
who is in the top 12.5 percent. 

We at the Press feel this is a stop- 
gap measure atbest, and at worst, a 
socially repressive measure 
designed to exclude the’ under- 
privileged from the University. 

As the Serrano case has twice 
proven (Serrano v. Priest 1971 & 
1974) some high school districts in 
California cannot provide the same 
high-quality education offered in 
wealthier districts. Students from 
these poorer areas cannot be as well 
prepared for the SAT tests as the 
students from richer ones. 

Minorities would be specially 
disadvantaged by the new policies. It 
is not clear that the SAT’s 
adequately predict future success 
for minority students. The tests 


themselves have been frequently 
challenged as being culturally 
biased. 

Because of this, the Press feels 
that the proposed policies do not 
adequately address the problems 


as 


faced by the poor and minority 
students who want to _ obtain 
University admission. We request 
that the University of California 
propose to the State Legislature that 
they procede with policy to insure 
equality in high school education. 
Further, we urge University take 
decisive action to provide op- 
portunities for minority and poor 
Students to obtain admission and 
provide programs to insure their 


retention after admission. 


| ee ee | 
On “Dear Bob” 


Editor: 

I, and many people I have spoken 
with, take offense yet another time at 
the extreme, unreasonable comments 
made by Deck Hazen in City ona Hill. 
His article ‘‘A Critical View (of the 
Chancellor Selection Process)’’ is 
mistitled. My dictionary defines 
criticism as, ‘‘finding fault through 
careful analysis.’’ Careful analysis is 
hardly a characteristic of Mr. Hazen’s 
writing. From the ‘Dear Bob” to the 
sarcastic ‘‘Respectfully Yours” the 
letter illustrates the tactics he stands 
for. 

First, there is guilt by association. 
Robert Sinsheimer must be a terrible 
person—he’s been associated with 
MIT. and Caltech. Of course all 
scientists from those places are the 
same. Like Linus Pauling for instance, 
Deck? He does not mention that Sin- 
sheimer is nationally known for his 
advocacy of responsibility in genetic 
research, and for pointing out the 
dangers in nuclear power many years 
ago, before most people here were 
aware of them. 

Second, there is semi-truth. “Sin- 
sheimer was not selected by the cam- 
pus, but by a small group. of 
people...especially U.C. President 
Saxon.” Deck Hazen does not mention 
that the State Laws governing UC. 
require that Saxon do the hiring. The 
system was set up a long time ago to 
make such choices a systemwide 
matter, not just a campus affair. As the 
letter by Ian Walton makes clear, the 
Santa Cruz chancellor search was to a 
large and unprecedented extent con- 
trolled by the views of the represen- 
tatives of the campus. While the 
students and faculty on the search 
committee may not have represented 
Deck Hazen’s point of view, they 
represented a sizable portion of the 


- campus, and they made significant and 


persistent attempts to get input from all 
parts of the campus community. If it 
had been up to Deck Hazen, there would 


have been NO student input into the 
process. About 8 months ago when the 
Chancellor search committee was 
form ing, President Saxon, after much 
pressure, agreed to let one graduate 
student and one undergra duate sit on the 
search committee. No students had ever 
been in on such a search on any U.C. 
mpus, ever before. Deck’s response at 
the time was to suggest that we insist on 
having five students, with full voting 
rights, or none. Only because the 
graduate students refused this un- 
com promising position and nominated 
lan Walton were there eventually two 
students on the committee. 

Finally, Deck Hazen adopts the 
wonderfully fair and open-minded at- 
titude that no matter what the new 
Chancellor does, he will do everything 
possible to negate it. 


What bothers me is not so much that: 


Mr. Hazen makes these statements -- 
he’s certainly entitled to his views -- but 
that he makes them from such a pon- 
tifical position atC ity ona Hill Press. He 
regularly is allowed to answer and 
com ment a letters in the same issue in 
which they appear (as he will un- 
doubtedly will to this letter if The Press 
dares to print it). Your readers don’t 
have thisopportunity. This policy makes 
it appear that his position is the official 
me of City on a Hill Press, or even of 
students campus wide. I don’t wish to 
become known for positions as 
unreasmable as these. 

I would like to raise the question of 
who gave Deck Hazen such power? He 
was selected for his position by a far 
smaler and less representative group 
than that which selected the new 
Chancellor. It is in this spirit that I 
suggest that Deck Hazen demonstrate 
his mandate from the campus, or hand 
in his resignation. At the very least he 
should make it clear that he mostly 
speaks only for Deck Hazen. 


Doug Duncan 


Editors Note: 

Well, we dared to print your letter, Mr. 

Duncan, and it deserves some response. 
continued on 13 
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SANTA CRUZ 


With over 1000 flights a week, PSA is the most convenient way 
to travel in California. And you'll like our low fares, too. Call your 
Campus Rep., Chad F. Perenyi (408) 429-4388 or PSA. 


catch 
ust 


SAC “ai ENTO 
CAMPUS 


1007 Seventh Street, Suite 606 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 442.6911 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
SACRAMENTO CAMPUS 


GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 
in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (MPA/DPA) 


offered in Northern California 


ON CAMPUS RECRUITMENT. 


April 26, 1977 
11am 3pm, Appointments Preferred 
but Drop-ins welcome 


CONTACT DIANNE WALKER, 429-4085 
FOR AN APPOINTMENT 
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STORIE WIDE SALE!!! 


Lom HL 
Blouses — Up to 50% off 
Summer dresses and White pants 10% off 


Mon—Wed 10-5:30 Thurs—Sat 10-6:30 
1012 PACIFIC AVE. © 423-6661 


Whole Earth 
restaurant 


5955 
Pau best reas Frida 
1, rr 
“DINNERS SERVED NIGHTLY 
lashen Mishra dit 


: gap Dht Parmescay 


Smoothies, 'rozen Yogurt: 


OFFSET PRINTING 
New longer hours 
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Sharts 


by Julie Kostertitz 


The University of California scored a first round 
victory over the State Legislature, in a battle for 22 
new faculty positions for next year. The conflict over 
the faculty positions began when Legislative Analyst 
A. Alan Post recommended that the legislature 
clim inate the positions for a savings of $428,332. The 
University requested the additional faculty for an 
estimated enrollment increase of 373 students next 
yar. Post based his recom mendation on a University 
survey, which showed that over the past four years 
UC faculty has been spending less and less time with 
their students. It’s rumored thal the same analyst 
bumed down his house so that the termites couldn't 
vel to it. 

Hiring professors is no easy trick:just ask the 
people down at Cal Tech... home of new UCSC 
Chancellor Sinsheimer. The Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission recently revealed that 
CalTech has no women among its 208 tenured faculty 
members. Furthermore, there are 35 women on the 
4#-member faculty, none of whom are full or 
associate professors. This revelation came in con- 
nection with a sex-discrimination suit filed against 
Cal Tech by faculty member Jenijoy LaBelle. Ms. 
LaBelle agreed to drop the charges in return for 
reinstatement and about $15,000 in back pay plus 
retirement benefits. EEOC however may still press 
charges, against Cal Tech; although Cal Tech is a 
priva te non-profit institution, it receives substantial 
federal funding, and is therefore subject te’Tederal 
regulations. Now if they1l only establish a Women’s 
washroom down there...y’know, just’ as a_ little 
“Welcome back”’ gesture... 

Academic Excellence is all the rage these days: 
While the UC administration is tightening up ad- 
mission standards, at the expense of minorites and 
the poor, they have been charged with shortchanging 
the Undergraduate Teaching Excellence Program by 
more than $900,000 over the past three years. The 
charge comes from Jon Haber, codirector of the UC 
Student Lobby. According to Haber’s calculations, 
the $1 Million Fund should have received $938,000 of 
state inflation money over the past three years. But 
the University, which did receive the funds from the 
state, used it for other purposes, says Haber. “If 
undergraduate education is the top priority the 
University says it is,’ Haber asked, ‘then why 
haven't they put this money into the program....such 
action seriously questions the University’s com- 
mitment to undergraduate education."’ 

Now how can he'think that, when we all know the 
University is spending all sort of time, energy, and 
money on establishing new restrictive formulas for 
undergraduate entrance. 

More about those troublesome students: Michael 
Salemo has been selected as the next UC Student 
Regent. A first year law student at UC Davis, Salerno 
will succeed Daryn Peeples beginning July of this 
year. Salerno insists he will not merely be serving as 
a student representative to the board of Regents. 
“Tm a trustee of the university who happens to be a 
student,” he said. 
perspective to the position and make decisions based 
on this perspective, but I'm not trying to represent 
the student body of UC."’ Salerno is a former UCSB 
student who has served on the Student Body 
President's council, and spent three years as a State 
Legislative Aid and consultant to a Senate select 
Committee. ‘‘My legislative experience, coupled with 
my being a law student, should prevent the Board 
from being paternalistic with me, as they have been 
with Student Regents in the past. I'm older, have 
same professional experience and I won't be in- 
timidated as easily. I've had a lot of experience 
dealing with people in positions of influence...‘* And 
now he is one of them. Good luck to Mike. 
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Admission Standards: 


by Eric Lardiere and Kent Dannehl 

Is the University of California threatening to exclude 
minority students on the basis of their SAT scores? 

After a long descent through the levels. of 
mystification which characterizes University policy 
changes, the answer comes through as a loud and clear 
“Yes.’’ Once again the University of California leads 
the nation in progressive admissions policies. 

Last week, the systemwide ‘‘Task Force on Un- 
dergraduate Admissions’’ issued its proposals for 
tightening admissions standards in response to claims 
of a decline in academic quality. A modest group of 
proposals they are, too; the strongest of which is the 
re quire ment of a fourth year of English in the standard 
High School curriculum for entrance to the UC. 

Inside the document is the real story, however. The 
Task Force does not make the admissions decision. 
That power lies directly within the purview of the 
Academic Senate, i.e., the faculty of the University. The 
Senate Admissions committee, the ‘‘Board on Ad- 
missions and Relations with Schools” (BOARs), has 
written its own report. The BOARs proposal calls for 
admissions to be determined by a linear combination’”’ 
of High School gradepoint and SAT scores. The formula 
would basically be: (SAT Verbal) add (SAT Math) and 
500 x (GPA) =, 2500. Although it is not well known, all 
high school graduates with GPA greater than 3.0 are 
accepted into the University of California (or 3.1 if the 
SATs are below 1000). Although SAT scores are 
required to be submitted, they are not used to deter- 
mine admission. (It ispossible, however, to enter on the 
basis of high scores alone.) The BOARs proposal would 
replace these standards, allowing a group of students 
with relatively high SATs and low GPA to take the place 
of students with high GPAs and low SATs. 

As the Task Force report points out, ‘‘Minority 
spokespersons objected to the BOARs formula because 
they felt minorities would suffer disproportionately 
under the proposal.” ‘‘...They see the tests -- and much 
of the academic work which the tests measure -- as an 
extension of the dominant Caucasian, middle class 
culture. In such a climate disadvantaged students are 
penalized almost unavoidably as is suggested by the 
correlation between test scores and family income. 
...They note the lower distribution of the test scores for 
disadvantaged students is clustered near most of the 
contemplated test score cutoff points. Near these cutoff 
pants a 50 point variation, which is the result of a few 
test items, can be crucial to admission.”’ 

UCSC Politics Professor J. Peter Euben, the Santa 
Cruz representative on BOARs, explains the pressure 
behind the shift in admission standards in this way: 
‘The University is required by law to take from the top 
125% of the high school graduates. Currently, 
estimates on the pool size range from 14.5 to 23% The 
Governor has reminded us of our injunction. The 
University has tried to figure out a way of doing that.” 

However, Euben argues the BOARs_ proposal 
“doesn't consider the importance generating 
qualitative criteria. For example, there is some 
evidence that Chicanos and Blacks come from much 
more oral cultures. Students with oral skills are not 
being tested and picked up by the SATs.”’ 

The Master Plan of the State Educational system 
requires that the UC take from the top 12'4% of the high 
school graduating c lass, the State University for the top 
3%, and the Community Colleges from the top 50%. In 
the Spring of 1976, the California Postsecondary 
Educa tion Commission study of the UC admissions pool 
indicated that the pool had outgrown the 12'4 7% man- 
date. In response , Governor Brown asked the UC 
Regents to retum to the 12',% limit. 

Because of Browns’ insistence, the task force was 
created to advise the BOARs committee, which had 
studied the problem for the last three years. Currently, 
the BOARs proposal ha s been unanimously approved by 
all its committee members and later endorsed by the 
University Educational Policy Committee. It now 
moves onto the approval of the Academic Senate 
Assembly, the representative of the entire faculty 
senate. The assembly will decide in June, after all 
campuses have deliberated the proposal. Out of the 
forty assembly delegates, two are from UCSC, as 
determined by headcount. 

History of the ‘decline in quality” 
The “Master Plan’’ has faded in and out of poltitical 


controversy.since itssinception in 1959. ‘The. plan -has - - 


been used to justify budget cuts or shuffle students out 
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of the UC depending upon the whim of the current ad- 
ministration. 

As William Barlow and Peter Shapiro wrote in their 
book An End to Silence (1971): ‘The Master Plan found 
a new way, more efficient, less visible, less risky 
pditical. For most Americans, the gospel of academic 
standards, unbiased education, and objective truth is 
accepted unquestionably; for many, it is a cherished 
ideal. If the State of California found it dangerous to 
state openly that it could not afford to educate x number 
of students, it could avoid doing so by invoking the 
gospel and claiming these students were not qualified to 
receive an education. The political and economic 
necessities of the state would thus be sanctioned with 
the blessings of academia.’’ 

The current UC admissions change follows this 
pattern of economic pressure and fear for a decline in 
“academic quality”. As Peter Euben puts it: “‘If you 
accept students who have not had the educational 
op portunities of others you are obligated to provide full 


ightens Up 


intellectual support for them,’ i.e., money. 

According to the latest grad school evaluations, 
Berkeley has declined in all departments except law 
and business. The average SAT for freshmen at the UC 
has dropped some 50 points in six years, more than 
twice the drop reported for the rest of the nation. At 
UCLA, SATs now average below 500 for the first time 
since the test was first required in 1968. 

Committee chairman and chief architect of the 
BOARs proposal, Allen Parducci, writes: ‘‘This is 
particularly distressing because SAT predicts so well 
the perform ance in courses taken at the University . The 
camclusion seems inescapable: the University is now 
operating at a much lower academic level than for- 
merly. The latest survey by the American Council of 
Education indicates that grade inflation in the high 
schools continues unabated. Consequently, our present 


reliance upon high school grades virtually guarantees a | 


further drop in academic standards.” 
continued on 14 


Ps Commentary 


It’s Been Good To Know You 


by Eric Lardiere 

The quaint old expression comes to mind: ‘‘the curs 
bay to the lurch.” The lurch in the expression was the 
lead dog used by poachers in the private forests of 
En gland. 

What rea lly hurts is that Jerry Brown would pressure 
the University to cut enrollment and then he wouldn't 
watch them as they did it. Perhaps Robert Scheer’s 
description of Brown as willing to sell his grand- 
mother’s right leg for the right price is the correct 
portrait of the man. Some say he is just jealous of David 
Saxon’s salary (it is higher than Brown's). Some say his 
commitment to minorities was always just good liberal 
pu blicity; it’s hard for a young man who’s had every 
advantage in life including a beautiful Berkeley and 
Yale education to imagine what has been called the 
“Phenonmenology of the minority experience at the 
UC.” Perhaps the aesthetics of a more austere life are 
appealing to the ex-Jesuit; but forced asceticism 
probably doesn't sit so well as an empty belly and 
dashed hopes. 

The levels of mystification are thick. BOAR’s (Board 
On Admissions and Relations with Schools) chairman 
Allen Parducci a rgues that he hopes to save the feelings 
of thase students who might fail at the UC. (See 
“Portrait of Alan Parducci”) It is afamiliar claim, that 
a group of oppressed people is being ‘thelped”’ as they 
are further pushed into oppression. One is reminded of 
the mental health system which chiefly rationalizes it's 
chemical prisons on the basis of protecting those peop le 
from ‘‘harming” themselves. Or one is reminded of the 
logic of American ‘‘help” to the struggling nations of 
Indochina. 

One might consider the UC faculty to be a gutless 
wonder in this affair. Pleading demoralization, the 
hardworking faculty moves, as soon as the students are 
politely quiet, to undermine every major gain of the late 
sixties and early seventies. Of course, studies showing 
that faculty ‘contact hours'’’ with students have 
dropped some 9% in the last two years might belie the 
moans from the faculty lounge. 


Or consider the fact that many professors on the 
larger campuses simply lecture to large classes, and 
dont ha ve to talk to students or read papers; this might 
make ‘‘demoralization” seem a flimsy rationalization. 
Ma ybe the most pertinent question to ask is whether the 
T As are demoralized --.at least they actually read their 
student’s papers. 

The only demoralization relevant here is that which 
minonty students are experiencing. Assaulted by 
Bakke on the one hand, the cut in EOP and remedial 
action funds, Harry Edward's refused tenure at 
Berkeley, and now the reinstatement of SAT scores, 
they must be going through heartache. That the 
programs forced upon the UC by protest and demand 
prove to be so tenuous must be an ugly shock to 
minority students who have bought the middle class 
publicity image and aspirations of ‘‘to get a good job, 
get a good education.” 

Stokley Carmichael warned the students here that 
these gains were won at the sacrifice of years and lives. 
Shaking his finger at UC Black students he warned ‘‘you 
do not play with the blood of the people.” Or, as an 
editorial in UCSC’s Chicano newspaper Carnalismo 
puts it: “It is believed that the few minority students 
that attend theUC act as a few rotten apples which 
‘s pal’ the whole bunch. That is, minority people lower 
the admissions standards, generate a need for remedial 
courses, and thus depreciate overall performance. 
Once again, this time as students, we are used aS a 
scapegoat in order for the institution to project its 
inadequacies and failures on us.”’ 

With all this, UCSC still maintains an opportunity for 
a creative admissions program. The enlarged special 
admittance category is one alternative. Another, bang 
stressed by Peter Euben, is to strive to emphasize 
qualitative criteria in admission and teaching. Because 
ofthe opportunities in seminars and smaller classes, 
UC SC can offer the student with oral skills and with life 
ex perience a change to demonstrate his or her ability 
and perception. : 

continued on 15 
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‘LOW COST 
Auto 


insurance 
for College Students 
427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 


SANTA CRUZ 
330 Soquel Avenue 


Offers a full 12-week course including all 
skills necessary to produce the competant 
Horseshoer. 


772 Buena Vista Dr. Watsonville, 95076 
(408) 722-3785 


in cooperation with 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
School of Education and College of Continuing Education 


presents Two One-Day Symposia 


April 30 or May 1, 1977 
Los Angeles Hyatt-Regency Hotel 


JOSEPH BOGEN, M.D. 
The Split Brain and the Human Duality 
PAUL BRANDWEIN 
The Duality of Mind: Implication for Educators 
JEANNINE HERRON 
Left-Handed People and Brain Organization 
ROBERT ORNSTEIN, PH.D. 
Education and the Two Halves of the Brain 
Teaching-Stories 


Fees $45 00 each day 
$25 00 each day (full-time students. copy of |D required) 


MNO ss — —~ charge to 0 Master Charge 
O BankAmericard 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
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Make checks payable to USC or 
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$1.00 


ONE DOLLAR. 
HOW MUCH IS 
IT REALLY 
WORTH? | 
A GALLON OF 


GASOLINE? 


A LOAF OF 


BREAD? 


A COUPLE 

OF BEERS? 
WE ARE SO 
USED TO OUR 
DOLLARS 
LEAKING 


FROM OUR 


POCKETS 
THAT WE 
FORGET THE 
WORTH THAT 


EACH 
DOLLAR HAS. 


$1.00 


ONE DOLLAR 


CAN PLACE 


YOU IN TOUCH 
WITH THOU- 


SANDS OF 


“YOUR FELLOW 


STUDENTS. 


THINK 


ABOUT IT. 


Expires __ 


Aaithegend Creat Cand sqodture 


Onver's License Number & State 


WIGCUDBNOR oo. basa Be 


Division 


Regency reservation information University Park 


Certificate Telephone (213) 746-2410 


_. Amount $ _ 


For information and registration 
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by Paul Glickman 

Off The Mall has been created in order to give UCSC students a chance to keep 
up to date with the political goings-on of the city (I know everyone doesn't read the 
Independent). This column will not be appearing weekly this quarter, but it will 
pop up from time to time, hopefully serving as a gentle cattle-prod to all those 
students who would rather ignore certain realities. 

Basically, I am referring to the fact that daily politics are a part of every one's 
lives, whether we like it or not. There are many whowill argue that it is impossible 
for a person today to commit a non-political act, and I agree to a great extent. 
What doI mean?_Well...we at UCSC have a situation where our Regents are in- 
v6 ting in corporations which deal with the racist government in South Africa. By 
not working personally to try and remedy this problem (e.g. helping or joining 
PF SA), oneis making a political statement, which will have certain ramifications. 
This isa quick example of how seemingly distant national or intem ational events 
can relate almost directly to us as students at Santa Cruz. 

Post-election news...Low voter turnout was not theonly factor which contributed 
to the defeats of liberal City Council and School Board candidates last month. A 
flyer put out by DeLaveaga public golf course, while endorsing conservative 
souncil candidates Larry Edler and Jim Hammond, said Sally DiGirolamo wanted 
to tum the golf course “into a cow pasture’’, and thatNancy Matlock “‘is believed 
to sympathize” with DiGirolamo. Both were liberals running for seats ori the City 
Council. Confronting the people who put out the flyer, Matlock got an apology the 
night before the election. Thanks a bunch, guys... 

On March 10, CHP carried a story which purported that local businessman John 
Hill was invol vedin a smear campaign against Matlock and DiGirolamo. Ads with 
Hill’s name on them appeared in the Sentinel, making such obscure charges as 
‘‘she (DiGirolamo) saw to it that beautiful gold badges for herself and other 
council members were purchased.’”’ Hill admitted that he hadn’t personally paid 
for theads, though he refused to name the parrties involved with funding them. 

The plot thinkens...On March 25, the Independent ran a story calling attention to 
the existence of a newly-formed group in Santa Cruz. Known as Advocates for a 
Balanced Community (ABC), it is made up of approximately 75-100 local 
politicians, contractors, and businessmen who wish to ‘‘cultivate and finance” 
politicalcandidates sympathetic to development in Santa Cruz. Well, guess who’s 
a member? ? All those who said John Hill will be sent their very own Woodward & 
Bernstein ‘‘I Smell A Scandal” Memorial Award. As of now, the district attorney’s 
office is reportedly investigating whether or not the campaign ads attributed to 
Hill violated any laws. 

The story has a tragic twist, however. Jim Hammond, one of the candidates 
backed by ABC, has been hospitalized with a serious illness. He underwent surgery 
last week, and Dominican Hospital stated his condition to be “satisfactory”. 
Hammond is waiting until his condition is better known, and then he will make a 
decision as to whether he will take his newly-won council seat. If he is unable to 
take office, a special election will in all probability be held. My sincere best wishes 
for a quick recovery go out to Jim. 

Does anybody think it odd that in the midst of the worst drought of the century, 
the city of Santa Cruzhas issued 50 per cent more building permits than last year? 
The City Water Dept. does not keep track of the number of permits issued, ex- 
p lined department engineer Ron Tipton. He sees the issuance of apermit and the 
installation of a water meter as ‘‘two entirely separate operations.’’ Yeah, Ron, 
but what happens if the drought continues through next Winter while all those 
shiny new condos are going up? How about asking the City Council for a 
moratorium, or at least a building slow down? 

City Planning Director Bob Lawrence tried to differentiate between ‘‘long range 
planning” and short term needs. Buildings which will use water this summer are 
probably well underway by now, hecontends. Permits now being sued will be for 
buildings to be occupied “after the drought is over.” Hmmm. I suppose that if 
any one wants to know when the drought will be over, they should contact Mer. 
Lawrence. I wonder who told him? 

I attented a Good Friday Vigil against the death penalty last week, held on the 
steps of the County building. The California Legislature will be voting on this 
ques tion very soon, but Governor Brown has already promised a veto. Therefore, 
the real struggle is in trying to prevent a veto override. Michael Zaharakis, 
Me ba srim Church priest and unsuccesful candidate in March’s school board race, 
told me that the movement in Santa Cruz is going to try and invdve other churches 
in the anti-capital punishment drive. 

Zaharakis also explained to me that Henry Mello, since his election to the 
Assembly , has wavered on his campaign promises by saying he opposes the death 
penalty philosophically, but he is unsure whether he will vote against it. The vigil- 
keepers urged people to leta ll our representatives know how we feel, not just Mell. 
Here are some addresses: Governor Brown , Governor’s Office, State Capitol, 
Sacramento, CA 95814; Sen. Robert Nimmo, California State Senate, Sacramento, 
CA 95814; Assemblyman Henry Mello, California State Assembly, StateCapitol, 
Sacramento, CA 95814; People can also write to Cranston, Hayakawa, and Leon 
Panetta. Well, don't just sit there...takea letter, Jamison! . 
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More Money For Student Services 
. .. And Higher Fees 


by Jim Poppy 

If Chancellor Taylor approves the recommendations 
of the Registration Fee -Advisory Committee, students 
can look forward to some expanded student service 
programs starting next year. That’s the good news. 

Also starting next year, students will be paying more 
at the begmning of each quarter—$16 more in the fall of 
1977, and as high as $31 more by the fall of 1979. 
Depending on future state aid andsystemwide decisions 
regarding student service budgets, the sky’s the limit 
for the cost of higher education in the years ahead. To 
those who plan on being a student for much longer that 
may sound like bad news. 

Working with the Office of Planning and Analysis and 
the Student Affairs Office, the Registration Fee 
Committee has recommended to the Chancellor that 
student services be augmented $125,047 next year, 
bringing the total budget to $1,730,415. The additional 
funds result from a $16 per quarter student fee increase, 
mandated by the Regents in July 1976, and from tem- 
paary systemwide relief. 

UC-wide Opportunity Funds will be supporting most 
of UCSC’s Financial Aids’ $226,307. budget and other 
minor budgets, while funding responsibility for Career 
Planning and Placement has been shifted over to 
registration fees, resulting in a temporary windfall of 
about $100,000. 

As stated in the cover letter for the recommendations, 
signed by Acting Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs 
Paul Niebanck and the Reg Fee Committee, the 
pro posed budgets reflect a desire to use the temporary 
funding freedom to ‘‘empower certain programs 
meetin g identifiable student needs,” and to “recognize 
the value of marginal innovation, and to encourage 
essential programs to mature and stabilize their ex- 
pectations.”’ 

However, the recom mendations caution that some of 
the increases are temporary, and that critical 
ev aluations of many units will be necessary next year. 
The Committee also recommends that the UCSC ad- 
minstration take steps next year ‘‘to reduce un- 
desirable duplication of services; to shift funding 
support from Registration Fees to other sources for 
those programs now unjustifiably funded from 
Registration Fees; and to find ways to streamline 
service delivery within the various units and 
programs,” stating further that no unit or program 
should expect additional funding in the future bey ond 
cost-of-living increases. 

Chancellor Taylor's decision is expected in about two 
weeks, after the recommendations are reviewed and 
responded to by the campus at large, student service 
persmnel and the Committee on Planning and 
Resources. Copies of the recommendations are 
available to look at in the Student Affairs Office in 
Central Services. 


NEW ANDIMPROVED PROGRAMS 


Among the more ‘innovative’ recommendations, the 
Committee on Arts & Lectures is being recommended 
for a 50 percent increase to support a full-time coor- 
dina tar position and $10,000 to spend on new programs 
and events. Narrye Caldwell has been chosen to fill the 


‘The proposed budgets reflect a desire 
to empower programs meeting 
identifiable needs, to recognize the 


values of innovation, and encourage 
programs to mature and stabilize. ° 
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new position, and CAL will be breaking into downtown 
showbiz later this month when they feature jazz 
violinist Jean-Luc Ponty at the Civic Auditorium. 

The Career Planning and Placement Center is also 
recommended for a budget increase, of about 40 per- 
cent, to support two staff positions to assist CPPC in 
ov ercoming their low visibility to students, indicated in 
fall; quarter’s Reg Fee Survey. 


The Off-Campus Housing Program is being recom- 


_ mended for full funding, to support a full-time coor- 


dina tor position and general support. UCSC is currently 
spending less per student for off-campus housing Ser- 
vices (about $1.47) than any any other UC. UCSB 
allocates about % 90 per student and the UC average is 
$4. 


Physical Education and Recreation is recommended 
for a 50 percent increase, to support the new west- 
campus facility, due to be completed this summer. 


The most controversial recommendation has been the 


. Committee’s increase from $2,699 to $13,478 for the Reg 


Fee Committee itself. This recommendation goes along 
with a proposal to take $2 per student from college 


How Student Fees 
Are Spent 


Rec. 
76-77 77-78 
Campus Activities Office 49,985 65,549 
Campus Information (GATE) 2,596 2,984 
Preceptor/Bursar 177,804 185,512 
Culture and Recreation 34,200 36,930 
Farm and Garden Project 10,000 11,500 
Administrative Systems 5,188 5,188 
Student Transportation 26,192 31,920 
Child Care Center 12,000 ‘13,500 
City on a Hill Press 7,800 11,000 
KZSC 5,890 8,700 
KZUT 800 800 
Registration Fee Committee 2,699 13,478 
Public Ceremonies 2,950 3,185 
Student Loan Collection 28,602 29,032 
Committee on Arts & Lectures 46,695 70,040 
Student Affairs Office and 
Student Affairs Discretionary 14,137* 20,732 
Cooperative Education = = — ---=-- 13,515 
Student Card Account 3,400 1,500 
Administrative Intern Program =—_—s------ 4,296 
Financial Aid Office 226,307* 17,568 
Health Center 501,609 $33,224 
Counseling 175,766 190,671 
Education Opportunity Program 122,380 129,356 
Career Planning and Placement =—__—------ 104,894+ 
Physical Education & Recreation 129,947 193,189 
Women’s Re-Entry Program  —~= ------ 3,680 
Off-Campus Housing 5,911 14,672 
Student Facilities Maintenance 
College V Crafts Village 3,000 4,000 
Crown/Merrill Rec Room 800 900 
Barn Theater 2,900 2,900 
Hahn Art Fac./Student Music East 4,000 6,000 
TOTAL 1,605,368 1,730,415 


*76-77 Reg Fee portions of these programs to be picked up 
by Systemwide in 77-78. Whether or not all or part of the 
recommended increases will also be is not yet known. 


+The Career Planning and Placement Center is funded from 
Educational Fees in 76-77 but will be transferred to Regis- 
tration Fees for 77-78 and beyond. Approximately 72% 
of the recommended allocation is directly tied to this 
transfer. 


Culture and Recreation funds and combine it with 
$10,000 from the Committee's budget to make available 
to student organizations. The campuswide funding 
committee, composed of college representatives, is 
designed to replace the current funding process which 
requires organiza tions to visit each college and to make 
more money available than is currently being alloca ted 
by the colleges to student organizations. The proposal] 
met with strong opposition from college bursars and 
staff last week at a meeting called by the Reg Fee 
Com mittee, on the grounds that college ‘autonomy’ was 
being threatened and that college C & R funds are 
already insufficient. 


Bursa rs and college staff met again with the Reg Fee 
Committee Tuesday, April 12, to continue discussion of 
the pro posal. The groupdecided to set up a study group, 


dinator, one student representative from each college 
and representatives from campuswide organizations, to 
investigate possible funding sources tor campuswide 
allocations. ‘‘The group will try to develop a coherent 
policy on where funding would come from,”’ explained 
Reg Committee member Ron Chavez, ‘‘one that would 
hopefully create a more equitable system.”’ 


_ rt 


‘The most controversial 
recommendation has been the increase 
for the Committee itself, which is 
accompanied by a proposal for a 
campuswide funding organization. 
The proposal met with strong 
opposition from the colleges.’ 
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The Cooperative Education Program, a career-intern 
pro gram previously funded totally by federal monies, is 
recommended for matching support next year. And the 
Women’s Re-Entry Program, funded last year by 
Student Affirmative Action monies, is recommended 
for reg fee augmentation next year. 

The sole brandnew program recommended for 
funding next year is an Administrative Internship 
Program, developed fall quarter by Student Affairs 
intem Kendall Layne. The program would place five 
students in various administrative departments, where 
they would serve as staff and receive a part-time 
salary .If the program is approved by the Chancellor, a 
cam mittee would be set up to arrange for the various 
placements. 


Relevant Reg Fee Data 


The Registration Fee is an ‘institutional charge’ 
made to each student for student services which are 
related to, but not a part of, the instructional program. 
The fee supports services such as health services, arts 
and lectures programs, counseling services and capital 
improvements related to student activities. Reserve 
accounts are restricted to capital outlay projects such 
as buildings and pools. 


The Regents hold authority to assess the Reg Fee, and 
each campus’ chancellor holds final authority on how 
the fee is allocated. Each campus has a Registration 
Fee Advisory Committee (or Reg Fee Committee, as 
they are commonly called), composed of a majority of 
students, which advise the chancellor in his decisions 
and submit detailed recommendations for his review. 


The Registration Fee now amounts to $100 of student 
fees paid at the start of each quarter. At their July 1976 
meeting, the Regents approved an increase to $116 for 
1977-78—an increase of $48 for the year—and authorized 
each campus to make additional increases to a 
ma ximum of $131 per quarter over a three year period. 
The final guidelines for administering the fee changes, 
laid down by UC President Saxon in October, limit one 
year increases to $8 per quarter. 


The current uncertainty over future reg fee levels 
stems from the unpredictability of state aid and the 
future of Opportunity Funds. The UC administration 
haspicked upmost of the Financial Aids budget for next 
year, but the Opportunity Fund has caught the 
suspicious eye of the state legislature. It appears as 
th ough the Opportunity Fund was built up from unused 
fe deral grant monies, HEW has conducted an audit. If 
state aiddoesn’t materialize and the Opportunity Fund 
well runs dry, registration fee levels could rise to well 
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Thursday 


PHYSICS COLLOQUIA—John CLARKE, UC, Berkeley: 
“Geophysical Prospecting with Squids’’; 4:00 pm, Rm. - 
221, Natural Scences II; Free 

JEWISH STUDENTS MEETING—First steering com- 
mittee meeting of the quarter. Open to all. Come and take 
part inthe planning of activities for you 5:30 pm, back of 
Mernill Dining Hall 

ME ETING—Committee for the Support of the Com- 
munity Congress: To discuss ohe development of a 
campuswide petition; 7:00 pm, Stevenson Fireside 
Lounge _ 

PRETZEL MAKING—German pretzel night: Learn to 
make pretzels from instructor Carol Twist. 7:00 pm: 
Free. Enrollment limited, .call x4518 for signup and 
location 

RADIO PROGRAM—“‘Lavender Politics” 7 pm, faggots 
& class struggle; ‘“‘Musica Latina’”’ 8:30 pm ‘‘Songs of 
Violeta, Angel & Isabel Parra’’, Chilean musician, KZSC 
8.1 FM; “Jazz all day” 10 am-6 pm 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—“Becky Warrick & Co.”: 
Renaissance music with flute, voice, harpsichord, viola 
da gamba; 7:15 pm, Cowell Dining Hall; Free 

MO VIE—THE GOLD RUSH (1925) with C. Chaplin, plus 
a film short “The Maniac Juggler’’; 8:00 pm, Oakes 16; 
Free 

MOVIE—ROOM SERVICE with the Marx Brothers & 
Lucille Ball; 8:00 & 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall; 
Stev. students 50cents, others $1.00 


Friday 


APPLICATION DEADLINE—The Environmental 
Studies Intemship Program is accepting application for 
Summer ;today is the deadline (317 Soc. Sci) 
CONFERENCE—Chicano health conference for Chicano 
high school students; 10 am-3 pm, Performing Arts 
Thea ter : 

TIE-DYE CLINIC—12 noon-3 pm, Athletic filds. Bring 
your own t-shirts, pillow cases, etc. to tie-dye. Other 
materials provided.Free 

FRISBEE CLASS-—Meets Fridays starting today from 3- 
5 pm inthe Field House gym. Instructor: Aliciea Maris. 
Learn different types of throws, catches, games, skills, 
etc. Free 

PSYCHOBIOLOGY SEMINAR—Peter Getting, Stan- 
ford: “Neural Basis of Behavior in Tritonia’’; 3:15 pm, 
Rm 499, Social Sciences; Free 

MOV IE—ZARDOZplus Star Trek Bloopers; 7 &9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2; $1.00 

LECTURE —Initiator Eliot Brye will speak on the 
mediation techniques revealed by Guru Maharaj Ji; 7 
pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge; Free (Childcare 
provided) 

RADIO PROGRAM—‘‘Community News’’ 7 pm, news of 
interest & importance to the Santa Cruz community, with 
S.C. News Collective, KZSC 88.1 FM 
MOVIE—WOMAN IN THE DUNES dir. Hiroshi 
Tishigahara; Allegory of a man in a remote seaside 
village & his struggle for survival a mid the shifting sand 
dunes. 7:30 & 10 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3; $1.00 
(Japanese w English sub) 

MOVIE—SPIRIT OF THE BEEHIVE; First run award 
winning Spanish film (subtitles); 8 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall ; 50 cents 

DAN CE—Featuring ‘‘Kickin’’ and ‘‘La Union 76”; 9 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall; Advance tickets $2.00, at door 
$2.50 (UF W benefit dance sponsored by MEChA) 


Saturday 


ASIAN DAY—Beginning at 9 am, Upper Quarry; Full day 
of workshops, speakers, entertainment & recreation— 


‘.FUN; Disco dance'at 9 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Rm. All 


t - 


welcome 

BADMINTON TOURNAMENT—Men, Women and coed 
activities singles and coubles; 9am, Field House gym 
BIG BASIN HIKE—Choose your own destination or 
followthe Berry Creek Falls trail. Bring lunch. Leave FH 
parking lotat9 am; Free, signup, x4518 

LA YMAN’S TENNIS CLINICS—FH courts. Beginning & 
intermediate; Advance & competitive on Sunday, 911 
am. Instructor: David Zeligs. Bring new tennis balls. 
Sign up in advance, x4518; Free 

WORKSHOP ON DISARMAMENT—“‘Toward a Disar- 
med World”; Four panel discussions with people from 
national organizations. 9:30 am-5 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Rm. $2.00 students; $4.00 general registration. Call Earle 
Reynolds, 429-4076, or 336-8829, for information & 
registration 

RADIO PROGRAM—Music all day & no commercials, 
“Subliminal Seduction” 6 pm, Pacifica Archives deals 
with advertizing & its effects, KZSC 88.1 FM 

MO VIE—THE LOST HONOR OF KATHARINA BLUM; 
The Volker Schlondorff & Margarethe Von Trotta film; 7 
& 9:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 

MO VIE—The films of Val Lewton: THE SEVENTH 
VICTIM dir. Mark Robson, and THE BODY SNATCHER 
dir. Robert Wise. 7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3; 50 
cents 

CONCERT—The Santa Cruz County Symphony Concert 
Five, George Barati conducting. 8 pm, College V Dining 
Hall; Students $2.00, general $4.00 


Sunday 


FLEA MARKET EXCURSION—Join us for a visit to the 
Capitola Flea Market; Transportation leaves FH parking 
lot at 11:00 am; sign up, x4518; Free 

PRO BASEBALL GAME—Watch the SF Giants vs. the 
LA Dodgers. $5 includes ticket & transportation. Pay at 
PE. Office. Leave from FH parking lot at 11am 

RADIO PROGRAM—“Community News”’ 5 pm, ‘“‘Sports 
Rap’ 6pm, asummary of the week in sports, featuring an 
interview with Mark Angell on surfing, KZSC 88.1 FM 
ISRAELI DANCING—Starting today & going every 
Sunday of spring quarter. All levels, instruction & 
requests; walk in, dance out. 7-9 pm, old martial arts rm. 
Free 

GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance)—Genral meeting; 7 
pm, Kresge, Rm. 356 - 
AN EVENING OF CLIMBING FILMS—Five European 
Award Winners: ‘‘Solo’’, ‘‘Abyss’’, ‘‘Out of the Shadow, 
Into the Sun’, ‘‘Everest—The Fight for the Face’, and 
“Little North Face”; 7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3; 
Students $1.50, others $2.50 ¥ 
CONCERT—Steve Wilson, senior concert featuring 
original compositions for brass quintet, vocal and jazz 
ensembles; 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall; Free 
KZUT CHANNEL 12—Video tape of April 3rd quarry 
concert featuring ‘‘White Eyes” and ‘Original Haze’’; 8 
pm (On campus cable; Studio C Communications ) 


Monday 


LECTURE—Dr. Marcia Lebow, Los Angeles: ‘Spanish 
Musc in Early California”; 1:30 pm, Performing rts 
Concert Hall; Free 

SEMINAR—Professor Raymond D. Fogelson, An- 
thropology Dept., University of Chicago: ‘‘Hippocra tes 
and the merican Indian”; 4 pm, rown enior Common 
Room; Free 

SCIENCE TABLE—William Matthews, astronomy: 
“Gas in Galaxies and Quasars’’; 5:45 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Room (Informal discussion over dinner ) 

LE CTURE—Dr. Maurice Wiles, Regius Professor, Christ 
‘Church, Oxford, England: ‘‘Faith, Doubt, and the 
Thedlogian”; 7 pm, Cowell Conference Room; Free 
COLLEGE V FIGURE DRAWING GUILD—Drawing 
session with live nude models (every Monday, spring 
quarter except Memorial Day; 7+10 pm,’ College V, D-248 


~ Work at Caesarea Maritima’”’; 


CAMPUS C 


FOR THE WEEK OF .APRIL 14 THROUGH AP 


(drawing studio); $2.00 for the quarter 

MO VIE—THE OTHER FRANCISCO Sergio Giral, 1975; 
Aromantic film about the ill-fated love of two slaves on a 
midnineteenth century Cuban plantation (subtitles); 
plus BURN with Marlon Brando, dir. Gillo Pontecoro, 
7:30 pm, Classroom 2; $1.00 


Tuesday 


CHANGE OF STUDY LIS1—Last day to file petitions to 
ADD courses to the study list; Registrar’s Office 
RADIO PROGRAM—“Jazz all day’? 10 am4 pm, 
“Community News’’ 11 pm, with ohe Santa Cruz News 
Collective, KZSC 88.1 FM 

VIOLOGY SEMINAR—Dr. Emanuel Epstein, UC, Davis: 
‘‘New Marine Organisms: Barley, Wheat, and 
Tomatoes’’; 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I; Free 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR—Ed Beutner, Visiting 
Professor, UCSC: ‘‘The Tertiary Island Arc off 
California’; 4 pm, Rm. 165, Applied Sciences; Free 
illustrated lecture8Gary Lease, Professor of Religious 
Studies, UCSC: ‘‘Mediterranean Archaeology: UCSC 
4:45 pm, Cowell Con- 
ference Rm.: Free 

FACULTY LECTURE—Mary Holmes, Professor of Art, 
invites you to participate in the most meaningful in- 
tellec tual discussion she hopes ever to experience (Topic 
of her choice); 7:30 pm, Health Center Library; Free 
(First in a series of 5 

KZUT CHANNEL 12—Presents a video tape of the Santa 
Cruz Poetry Festival at 8 pm 

GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance)—Benefit roller 
skating party; everyone welcome; 9:30 pm, Roller 
Palladium, 1606 Seabright Ave. 


Wednesday 


WOMEN’... RE-ENTRY—‘‘Have a Lunch With..”’ 
Virginia Stock, a working woman, will discuss her ob- 
servations on the changing role of working women in 
Cuba based on her recent visit. 12 noon-1:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Rm. Bring a bag lunch, beverages & cookies 
provided (Fuest parking permits available at parking 
offic e) 
ME ETING!,BOOK EXCHANGE—A gathering of an- 
thro pology students to exchange books and conversation ; 
35 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge 
ASTRONOMY-ASTROPHYSICS COLLOQUIA—Garth 
Dlingworth, UC, Berkeley: ‘‘The Mass Function in 
Globular Clusters” ; 3:45 pm, Rm 221, Natural Sciences 
I; Free 
ICE SKATING—Eastridge Ice Arena, San Jose; the UCSC 
community is invited. $2.00 includes admission, skates & 
transportation. Leave FH parking lot at 6:30 pm sharp 
(Adult skating night) 
MO VIE—Three films on Appalachian culture: ‘In the 
Good Old Fashioned Way”, “Nimrod Workman’’, 
aes Mountain dulcimers’’; 7:30 pm, Merrill 102; 
ree 
RADIO PROGRAM—‘‘Which Way Now? Vietnam 77”, 
7:30pm, First of 2 programs with Gary Porter, exploring 
human rights in Viemam under the Vietnamese govern- 
ment, KZSC 881 FM 
MOVIE—Three films: ‘‘A Hungry Planet’’, ‘‘Glass 
House’, ‘‘Tilt’’, will be shown in conjunction with 
National Food Day, April 21; 7:30 pm, Classroom I; Free 


Thursday 


PH YSICS COLLOQUIA—Dan Quinn, SRI: ‘Decision 
Analysis’’; 4:00 pm, Rm. 221, Natural Sciences II; Free 
POLARITY CLASS—Beginning polarity class starts 
today, 46 pm, Field House Activity Bldg. Instructor: 
Sheila Carillo. $12.50 payable at P.E. Office. Limited 
enrd iment 

ME ETING—MEC HA; 6:00 pm, Room 144, College V 
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COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—‘‘Duck’s Breath Mystery 
Theater” —Outrageous, zany comedy, compared to the 
likes of Monty Python, the Committee, Tom Joad; 7:15 
pm, Cowell Dining Hall; Free 

SPEED CHESS TOURNAMENT—7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall; Bring sets & clocks if you have them; Free; 
Sign up, x4518 

LECTURE!,SLIDE SHOW—‘‘UC and Nuclear Arms’’, 
an evening forum on UC’s involvement in nuclear 
weapons development including a slide show & talk by 
Bob Aldridge, former aerospace engineer & now anarms 
cmtrol activist, followed by a discussion; 7:30 pm, 
Merrill Baobab Rm.; Free 


BATIK NIGHT—Learn an easy and quick batik method. 
Bring cotton material, t-shirt, pillow case, etc. 7:30 pm, 
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Stevenson, Rm. 188; Instructor: Cyndy Harris; Free 
SYMPOSIUM-—Speakers: Rovert Goff, philosophy; 
Conrad Johnson and Barry Katz, History of Con- 
sciousness ; Donald Nicholl, History & Religious Studies: 
“Martin Heidegger in the Thirties: The Philosopher in 
Hstory’’; 8 pm, Cowell Conference Rm.; Free 

LEC TURE— Jessica Mitford, author of ‘‘Kind and Usual 
Punishment” & ‘‘The American Way of Death’’, activist: 
“A Fine Old Conflict: Being a Radical Yesterday and 
Today’’; 8 pm, College V Dining Hall; Free 


LEVIATHAN MEETING—First meeting of the quarter. 
We need articles,art work, recipes, letters to the editor, 
ty ping, lay-out help. Ther’s something for you to do. 8 pm, 
Stevenson dorm 1, first floor lounge 

MOVIE—LES BLANK MUSIC DOCUMENTARY 


FESTIVAL (3 films) ‘Dry Wood”, Chules Fronteras”, 
“A Well Spent Life’’; 8:00 pm, Oakes 105; Free 
MOVIE—THE HARDER THEY COME with Jimmy 
Chiff; 8 & 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall; Stev. stud 50 
cents, others $1.00 . 


General Announcements 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

April 19, 7 pm, College Eight Art Gallery (Rm. 212, 
Social Sciences). Discussion with Cooperative Education 
intern regarding his experiences at the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Any students interested in_par- 
ticipating in this program for summer or fall quarters 
must attend. 
. April 21, 7 pm, College Eight Art Gallery (Rm. 212 
Social Sciences) Former IBM interns will be discussing 
their experiences. IBM hires students who are majoring 
inchemistry, biology, information sciences, and physics 
in 6-month internship positions (summer-3 months). 
Students interested in internships beginning summer, 
fall, or winter quarters must attend this meeting. 
FOR STUDENTS INTERESTED IN APPLYING TO 
GR AD UATE SCHOOL IN SOCIOLOGY: Bill Domhoff is 
giving an informal rap on ‘Graduate Schools in 
California and Beyond” and will in addition be on hand to 
respand to any questions you may wish to pose. The affair 
will occur on Wed., April 20, at 4pm in Rm. 145 Soc. Sci.. 
Refresh ments will be provided. 
MEETING OF THE S.B.P.C. (Council of Student Body 
Pres dents from all the UC campuses) Friday from 3 pm 
on, and Saturday from 10 am-6 pm, in the Crown Senior 
Common Room. Topics to be discussed include the UC 
budget, including proposed fee hikes, T.A. training, 
reports from the UC Student Lobby in Sacramento, and 
other issues. For more info: Doug Duncan, 429-1040; or 
Andrew Henderson, Merrill College. 
CHANGE OF COLLEGE OR MAJOR: April 28 is the last 
day to file petitions to be effective fall quarter. 
Registrar’s Office. 
CONCERTO A CINQUE— the College Five Baroque 
Chamber Music Guild is now forming. A mid-quarter 
concert is planned, and all interested instrumentalists 
and singers are welcome. Call iane Carlson at 427-128 or 
Mi tc hell Gass at x4308 for more info or leave a note for us 
in the College V Student Activities office. 
CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT VISITORS: 
April 15—UC San Francisco Dental School, 24 pm. This 
meetin g will be of special interest to women and minority 
students. 
April 19—College Life Insurance. 1-5 pm, resumes are 
re ques ted. 
Please call Diane Walker, x4085, for an appointment with 
or information about the above visitors. 
GRE P RETEST: A practice test and testing workshop for 
students taking the April 23 or June 11 GRE exam, and for 
other interested persons. The Pretest will be held 
Saturday, April 16, from 9 am to 4 pm in Classroom Unit 2. 
Signups and the $10 fee are being taken in the Campus 
Activities Office, Re@wood Bldg... 2 eGo. s 


EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE _IN- 
FORMATION SESSION: Ellie Foster, from ohe Career 
Planning and Placement Center, will conduct an in- 
formation sessionfor graduate students on how to 
establish a placement file for teaching positions on 
Thursday, April 21, at 3 pm. Call x2494 for sign-ups and 
information. 

CAREERS IN MENTAL HEALTH COLLOQUIUM: The 
Career Planning and Placement Center is sponsoring two 
days of discussions on Careers in Mental Health on 
Thursday, April 21, and Friday, April 22. Both sessions 
will take place in the McHenry Library Conf. Rm. 25 
from 11 am-l pm. For more information call the Career 
Planning Center, x2183 

GRADUATE SCHOOL WORKSHOP: Annette March, 
from the Career Planning Center, will conduct a 
warkshop on applying to graduate school at College 
Eight, Art Gallery, on Thursday April 21 at 3 pm. For 
information call x4507. 

APRIL 19: WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? A 
lifework planning workshop facilitated by Ellie Foster, 
Career planning Center, and Ray Charland, Counselor, 
Oakes College. Four consecutive Tuesday afternoons: 
April 19, 26, May 3, 10; 3:30-5:30 pm, Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge. An exploration of skills, interests, and values and 
how these relate to the ultimate job hunt. Please call 429- 
2494 or 2183, CPC, to reserve a place. 

FOOD DAY, APRIL 21— There will be a fund raising 
NATURALLY GOOD DINNER atSanta Cruz High School 
followed by a panel discussion of “Nutrition: An Im- 
portant Health Factor’, with local professionals in 
nutrition. Reservations by April 18. Contact Jackie (475- 
5206) or Patrick (426-0920). Dinner is jt 6 pm and costs 
$3 50. 
ATTENTION: 
DEPENDENTS 
INCOMPLETE GRADES—An imcomplete grade that is 
not converted to a pass within the designated time period 
at UC Santa Cruz will no longer be considered for VA. 
pa yments. The effective date for payment will be the first 
da y of the quarter in which the incomplete was given. 
(ie. if an imcomplet is assigned at the end of the fall 
quarter, and you fail to remove it during the winter 
quarter, the effective date of the V.A. payment will be the 
be ginn ing date of the fall quarter.) The failure to convert 
an imcomplete to a pass may result in a substantial 
over pauyment. Veterans and veterans’ dependents must 
file a petition for removal of grade I with the Registrar 
within the prescribed time period at UCSC. 

DROP IN CLASS LOAD— Drops will have a serious effect 
on VA. payments cf there are no mitigatin § cir- 
cumstances or. valid reasons to justify the drop. If a 


VETERANS 


AND VETERANS’ 


veteran or veteran’s dependent drops a class and there is 
a mitigating circumstance or valid reason for the drop 
the reduction in pay or terminatiom of pay will be based 
onthedate of the drop. If there is a drop from aclass and 
the veteran or veteran’s dependent cannot show a 
miti ga ting circumstance or valid reason for the drop, the 
V.A. will consider the effective date to be thedirst day of 
the quarter in which the drop occurs and will charge an 
overpayment for the period from the first day of the 
quarter. The veteran or veteran’s dependent must file a 
drop petition with the Registrar and notify Veteran 
Services, UCSC at the same time. 

MITIGATING CIRCUMSTANCES—A mitigating cir- 
cumstance or valid reason is something which hinders a 
veteran or veteran’s dependent from pursuing his sher 
course or program and which is beyond her'shis control. 


Mitigating circumstances should be immediately 


reported to Veteran Services. UCSC. 
VETERANS AND BETERANS’ DEPENDENTS— 


SUMMER SESSION 1977: In order to receive continuous 
V.A. payments from Spring Quarter, 1977, through the 
Summer. Session, 1977, Veterans (Chapter %) and 
Veterans’ Dependents (Chapter 35) should contact Rob 
Clerisse, Veterans Coordinator, Ext. 2829, Applied 
Science Rm. 302. : 

VE TERANS AND VETERANS’ DEPENDENTS 
Audited Courses: A Veteran or Veteran’s Dependent 
cannot be paid for attending a course on an audit basis. 
Extension Courses: The University Extension will not 
certify Veterans or Veterans’ Dependents for extension 
caurses. 


Credit by Examination: A Veteran or Veteran’s 


De pendent ca mot be paid for passing a course by means . 


of the petition for credit by examination. 

SPECIAL TOLL-FREE TELEPHONE arrangements to 
handle applications from Vietnam-era ex-servicemen 
who want to have their undesirable or general discharges 
re viewed have been established. The tolfree number in 
California is 800-792-07H. 

Questions: Rob Clerisse, Veterans Coordinator, x2829 


KZSC FM ORIENTATION MEETING: KZSC will be 
holding a meeting to acquaint interested students with the 
wark of the station and the potential for jdded student 
involvenent. The meeting will be held at the station, 
located at 117 Communications Building at 5 pm on 
Monday, April 18. The station is seeking students in- 
terested in doing general office work, organizing concerts 
and moneyraisers, programming documentaries and 
specials, as well as those with a readiness to-_produce the 
usual compliment of music shows. 

For more information on this meeting, or on KZSC in 
general; call or.write:. Station,Manager. Robin Lewin 
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Ponty 


Comes To 
Santa Cruz 


As fine arts co-ordinator of City on a 
Hill Press, as founder of the Committee 
for the Promotion of Fine Arts On 


Campus, and as a U.C.S.C.S student, I 
‘wish to join the Art Students Union in its 


letter appeal’to the regents of the 
University of California concerning the 
current state of the arts at U.C.S.C. 
President Saxon: 

As a student at the University of 
California at Santa Cruz I have become 
increasingly concerned with the 
deteriorating status of the Art program 
on this campus. 

Iam concerned with the overcrowding 
of courses where as many as a hundred 
students seek enrollment in a class that 
permits only twenty. Many of the 
courses thata re listed in the catalog are 
not really offered. Still other courses 
offered are different than the course 
descriptions in the catalog. 

I am concemed about the shortage of 
FullT ime Employees on the Art Board. 
This shortage is further aggravated by 
the fact that the Art Board was 
promised 3 FTE’s seven years ago. Last 
year University Hall provided UCSC 
with an FTE for new programs in 
graduate level studies of Psychology but 
failed to meet the previous com- 
mittment to the Art Boards Old 
Programs in undergraduate studies. I 
am conerned with the shortage of 
Academic Space or studio space that 
further compounds the educational 
endeavors of the Art students on the 
UCSC campus. This situation can only 
be remedied when FTE’s are increased 
because Academic Space is allocated 
based on the number of FTE’s. 

I am concerned about the pending 
cancellation of the Bachelor of FINE 
Arts program. If this program is can- 


celled it would mean not only the loss of 
a valuable educational program that 
prepares students for teaching but it 
abo further reduces the number of 
courses available to UCSC art students 
and contributes to the overcrowded 
conditions. seni 

Iamconcerned that there is a lack of 
better support on the campus level for 
the Art Board and its endeavors to 
educate UCSC students. The Art Board 
has not overestimated its needs 
assessment as many boards. make a 
practice of in requesting FTE’s. Con- 
sistently the needs have indicated an 
existing gap which has consistently not 
been filled or bridged. The BOARD‘S 
ATTEMPT TO ALLEVIATE THE 
CROWDED CONDITIONS BY MAKING 
MORE INDEPENDENT STUDIES 
AVAILABLE WAS REPRIMANDED 
AT THE CAMPUS LEVEL WITH AN 
INDICATION TO CEASE. 

Finaly, I am concerned with the 
Regents failure to respond to the packet 
of individual letters that was mailed 
through the Art Students Union at UCSC 
to the Regents Chair, William French 
Smith. Mr. Smith replied that the letters 
had been forwarded to President Saxon 
to be presented to the Regents and 
neither the individual students nor the 
ArtStudents Union received any further 
respmse. These letters expressed in- 
dividual experiences with the problems 
of UCSC Art education and represented 
hundreds of students legitimate con- 
cems. This is a serious matter and 
warrants the attention of the Regents as 
well as a meaningful response. 


Sincerely, 


Alex Kanakaris 
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by Abe Rosenthal 

On Saturday April 23rd, the Com- 
mittee or Arts and Lectures will present 
internationally reknowned jazz violinist 
Jean-Luc Ponty at the Santa Cruz Civic 
Auditorium. Student Dan Ashby was 
instrumental in organizing this 
production, which marks the first time 
in recent years that the Committee has 
organized a popular concert. 

Born in France, Ponty began his 
career as a classical player. By the age 
of 13 he was devoting six hours each day 
to playing the violin; and by age 17 he 
had won a prestigious French violin 
competition and was a member of the } 
Concerts Lamourex Symphony Or- 
chestra in Paris. ‘ 

In 1964, at the age of 2, Ponty left the | 
sy mphony, which he found restrictive to ; 
his own creative genius, and started } 
playing jazz exclusively. But 1968 his 
style had changed from the traditional 
natural voicings of European jazz to the 
amplified electronics of jazz-rock. 

Ponty soon became one of the 
premier Jazz interpreters of the violin, 
pla ying with his group to rave reviews. 
But Ponty became restless within the 
framework of traditional jazz, and again 


Jean-Luc Ponty 


by Richard Kanakaris 

Spring has definitely arrived, and with 
it the vibrant sound of music can be 
heard as it is played in dorms as a 
means of relaxation and enjoyment. 

You may be deciding which albums to 
add to your collection for spring 
listening. Here is the City on a Hill 
“Spring Music for the dorms” list of 
recommendations and reviews to help 
out. THEIR ARE A FEW ‘sleepers’ 
here, so check it out. 
Stev ie Wonder - Songs In The Key of Life 
(Motown ) 

Songs In the Key Of Life, the best 
albumof 1976, is the most ambitious and 
brilliant undertaking yet by this 28 year- 
old musical genuis. On this 21 song 
collection, the music criss-crosses 
between slow and fast songs, gospel, 
jazz, soul, disco, folk protest and even 
classical strains, and in so doing, 
transcends categorization. Wonder’s 
extraordinary singing is equally varied. 
The lyrics and themes of the songs have 
a sociological a nd personal urgency and 
rele vence that seek to put the purpose of 
life into perspective. A must for every 
serious listener of contemporary music. 
Elvis Presley - Golden Records (Vol. I) 
(RC.A.) 

Because most of Elvis’ music in the 
60’s and 70’s has been so unexciting, 
directionless and poorly produced, it is 
easy to forget that Presley was one of 
the most important figures in the birthof 
rock and roll. Everyone from The 
Beatles to Bruce Springsteen has cited 
Elvis as a major influence. 

Golden Records is an exciting, 
vebrant compilation of many of the 
singer’s early hits. There is such an 
enormously high level of energy and 
intensity in most of these songs, it is 
easy to see why Elvis was the dominant 
musical force of the 50’s. 

If you feel much of the music of the 
7's. is overextended and lacks the 
discipline and distinctive melody 
Characteristic of the best songs of the 
60's, you will undoubtedly find The Bee 
Gees’ Mr. Natural to your liking. 

Mr. Natural is a tightly -knit, 
flawlessly constructed pop;rock album 


Music For One’s Dorm 


highlighted by excellent melodies, 
harmonies and music. It is both im- 
mensely appealing and easily ac- 
cessible. 

Note: Although currently out of print, 
this record is still available on many 
record store shelves and cut-out bins. 
Altematives: The Bee Gees, - Gold 
(RS.O.), Badfinger - No Dice (Apple). 
Hank Williams - Greatest Hits (M.G.M.) 

No ‘‘country” record collection is 
complete without this album, for it 
ex plains the passion and universiality of 
country music better than any other 
record in existence. It is impossible to 
over-e mphasize Hank Williams’ role in 
country music. There have been over 
1,000cover versions of his songs. He has 
been a source of inspiration for literally 
hundreds of artists. 
The Eagles - Hotel California (Electra- 
Asy lum ) 

Surpassed only by Stevie Wonder’s 


. Songs In The Key Of Life as the best 


album of last year, The Eagles’ Hotel 
California is a deeply moving, brilliant 
work which combines well-written 
purposeful lyrics with memorable 
melodies, excellent singing and tightly - 
knit harmonies. The record reflects The 
Eagles’ commentary of America today 
as seen through Southern California as a 
microcosm. Several of th album’s songs 
are as emotionally stirring, haunting 
and chilling as anything ever put on 
record. Highly recommended. 

Harry Nilsson - Harry (R.C.A.) 

There is such exceptional range and 
quality - both in terms of the writing and 
vocalinstrumental performance - in 
Nilsson’s best material, it is hard’ to 
believe the singer has not been a con- 
sistent commercial success. 

This 1969 album combines some of the 
satirical-ironical-humorous wit 
characteristic of much of the singer-s 
work of the 70s, with the dynamic 
consistency and richly melodic- 
harmonic beauty of his 60's recordings. 
Be the first person in your dorm (or 
college) to play Nilsson records. (Also 
highly recommended: Aerial Ballet, 
Nilsson Sings Newman, and (the 
onginal) Schmilsson, all on R.C.A.) 
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decided to broaden his creative 

' horizons. He met that master of the 

\ bizarre, Frank Zappa, and played with 
‘the Mothers of Invention (check out 
Overnight Sensation). A major exponent 
df this collaboration was Ponty’s now 
out of print album, King Kong, a new 
musica] trailblazer. 

Ponty also teamed up with John 
McLaughlin and the Mahavishnu Or- 
chestra, appearing on two McLaughlin 
dsscs, and getting exposure to a freer 
improvisational style. Before making 
his inevitable rise as a solo artist, Ponty 
also played with Elton John on the 
Honky Chateau album, one of John’s 
finer works. 

Today, Ponty is most famous for his 
playing of the electric violin. He has 
used it tocreate a marvelously rich and 
original fusion of jazz and rock sounds. 
He also plays acoustic violin and the 
violectra , an electric instrument shaped 
like a violin but tuned one octave lower, 
producing a sound womewhere between 
a viola and a cello. 

Along with Stephen Grapelli (who will 
also be coming to Santa Cruz shortly) 
and Ray Nance and Svend Asmussen, 
who periodically played with Duke 


a 


Ellington, Ponty is recognized as among 
the very few important violin players to 
emerge from the fields of modern jazz 
and popular music. 

Ponty has three current solo albums 
which have been hailed as ‘‘polyrhyth- 
mic adventures in sound which are 


previews of music’s vast future.’ His: 


live performances have often been 
referred to as tours de force. 

Said one critic, ‘‘His violin elec- 
tronica lly amplified and enchanted, the 
young, bearded Frenchman assaulted 
his willing audience with. intelligent, 
captivating material performed in 
flawless abandon. Contraptuel duets and 
changing time signatures held the 
listener’s attention as Ponty and his four 
sidemen captivated their senses.” 

Ponty’s four sidemen who will be 
playmg with him in Santa Cruz are 
Darrel Sturmer, guitar; Allan Zevod, 
piano; Steve Smith, drums, and Ralph 
Ar mstr ong, bass. 

The success of this concert would be a 
major step toward establishment of a 
UCSC concert program. Tickets, priced 
at $5.00, are available in advance from 
the UCSC Box Office in the Redwood 
Buil ding 


Korean Artists Perform 


Masked Dance-Drama 


by Alex Kanakaris 
Masked dance-drama, performed by 
no ted Korean artists on their first tour of 
the United States, will come to UCSC 
college nights at College V on Monday, 
Apnil 18th and at Merrill on Tuesday, 
April 19th. 


The Pongan Masked Dance-Drama, 
onginating in northwest Korea, is a 
festive comedy in which laughter 
triumphs over the fear and oppression 
imposed on the commoners by the 
feudal nobility. The dance-drama came 
into being around the turn of the cen- 
tury, and its performance today is a 
fascin ating example of the evolution of 
ancient ritual into folk entertainment. 


Ancient ritual techniques have been 
preserved. The exorcism ritual, inspired 
by awe of the forces of nature, was 
de dicated to the expulsion of evil spirits. 
In the ritual, masks with demonic ex- 
pressions were worn by the shamans to 
frighten these spirits away. 


As the religious function of the ritual 
gradually diminished, the fear of the 
superna tural wasreplaced by the fear of 
the tyrannical ruling aristocracy, called 
Yangban. The demonic expressions of 
the original ritual masks became em- 
blematic of the ruling-class archetypes, 
as the ritual itself was transposed into 
social sa tire. 


The drama to be performed at 
UCSC. consists of a series of seven 
independent scenes, and focuses on an 
individual (representative of a class or 
of acharacter) whois satirized, such as 
the “Black-Faced Monk” or the ‘‘Monk 
with Boils."’ Ten performers utilize as 
many as twenty-six maskes in the 
course of the performance. 


According to publicists for the touring 
Koreans, ‘‘The dancing is flamboyant, 
and the dialogue crude, filled with 
punning and parody. The gestures are 


ma ny 
tra ordinary film documents of the past 
decade, will be shown for the first time 
in the United States in Santa Cruz on 
Saturday, April 16th. 


lewd and the mimcry outrageously 
irreverent.” 


Four musicians will accompany the 
dancer-players. They play the piiri 
(bamboo oboe), the haegum (two- 
stringed fiddle), the chang go (hourglass 
shaped, double-headed drum) and the 
pook (barrel drum). 


Praised for its ‘‘vigor, humour and 
earthiness’’, this drama was designated, 
alamg with five of its performers, as an 
Intangible National Treasure by the 
Korean Government in 1967. 


Allende 
Film 


The Battle of Chile, believed by 
to be one of the most ex- 


Parts I and II of The Battle of Chile 
will be screened this Saturday will be 


screened this Saturday afternoon (April 


23) at the Sash Mill Cinema under the 


sponsorship of the Free Chile Support 
Group of Santa Cruz. Part I will be 
shown at 2 pm, followed by a discussion 
with Frederico Elton, head of produc- 
tion for the Equipo Tercer Ano from 3:30 
to 4:30pm. At 4:30 pm, Part II will be 
shown. 


Tickets, which include’ both 


screenings and the discussion, are $2.00 
at the door. Tickets for either part I or . 
part II are $1.50. Proceeds will go to the 
Free hile Support Group’s Refugee 
Fund, in support of Chilean gefugees in 
the local community. 
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LAW SCHOOL INTERVIEWS 


Counselors are 
available daily at the 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
COLLEGE OF LAW 


to offer guidance and career planning 


Call or write USFV, 8353 Sepulveda Blvd. 
Sepulveda, California 91343. Tel. 213-894-5711 


The College of Law offers a full-time 3 year day program as well as part-time 
day and evening programs: The school is fully accredited by the Committee of 
Bar Examiners of the State Bar of California. 


CURRENT PRICE LIST 


Mummy $118 to $123 
Semi-rectangular $99 to $106 
Quilt $97 

Jacket $48 

Vest $26 

Ventile shell $65 


EQUIPMENT REPAIRED & RAW MATERIALS SOLD 


DOWN WORKS 

208 RIVER STREET 
SANTA CRUZ 
423-9078 
TUES—SAT 9-— 3 


Aflartfis Kartasyworld 


°STAR TREK 
° COMICS 
°SCI-FI 


° GIFT \ 
CERTIFICATES 


° 707 PACIFIC AVE. 
SANTA CRUZ 


426-0158 | 
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HUGO'S ARMENIAN DELI & RESTAURANT 


YOUR FAVORITE BEVERAGI 
FREE! WITH ANY DINNER 
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by Tema Aguado 

On January 15, after a nation-wide 
search, Saul Siegel was selected as the 
new director of Counseling Services at 
UCSC. Dr. Siegel comes to UCSC from 
Ohio State University where he was the 
director of the Graduate Program of 
Clin ic al Psychology for seven years, and 
a professor of Community Psychology 
and Institutional Innovation. He 
received his Phd. from the State 
University of NewYork at Buffalo where 
he trained in Psychoanalytic, and more 
specifically ‘‘ego-psychological’’ theory. 
This emphasizes the role of the ego in 
cam flict resolution, and is based on neo- 
Freudian thought. 

Dr. Siegel administers $175,000, 
delegated to him by the Reg Fee 
Committee, and heads a staff of seven 
full time and part time college coun- 
selors. 

Although his training is neo- 
psychoanalyic, he assumes a ‘“‘variety of 
orientations,’’ and states that ‘‘an 
orientation is the general function of the 


‘‘My job isto try to figure out what the 
University is about, to develop direc- 
tions for ser vice, andto implement those 
dire ctions.’’ Counseling of individuals is 
a vital function, but not the only func- 
tion, Dr. Siegel says of the UCSC 
counseling services. He is particularly 
concemed with sub-groups of the UCSC 
community, with particular problems. 
Here, his orientation is systemic. 

“UCSC has less structure than other 
Universities and it’s own ethic.’’ The 
uniqueness of the UCSC institutional 
setting causes adjustment problems for 
some students. For example, a re-entry 


PREPARE FOR: 


sons at our centers. 


ECFMG - FLEX 


NAT'L MEDICAL BOARDS 
NAT'L DENTAL BOARDS 


Flexible Programs And Hours 


ASK ABOUT OUR 
COMPACT COURSES 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(415) 433-1763 


PALO ALTO: 
(415) 327-0841 


and Lugano, Switzerland 


[ There 1S a difference!!! pa 


GMAT * GRE - OCAT 
CPRAT - VAT - SAT 


Our broad range of programs provides an umbrella of test- 
ing know-how that enables us to offer the best preparation 
available, no matter which course is taken. Over 38 years 
of experience and success. Small classes. Voluminoys 
home study materials. Courses that are constantly up- 
dated. Permanent centers open days & weekends all year. 
Complete tape facilities for review of class lessons and for 
use of supplementary materials. Make-ups for missed les- 
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Saul Siegal New Counseling Director 


womens group has been implemented 
atCollege 8, a Chicano’s woman's group 
exsSts, as well as a Black students 
group. Plans directed toward the 
ddemmas of Junior Transfers arein the 
work s. 

Dr . Siegel wants ‘‘to move away from 
Califomia’s involvement on the _in- 
dividual’? in the’ direction of 
organizational dynamics and their ef- 
fect upon the individual. Rather than an 
illness orientation, Dr. Siegel wants to 
create a supportive community with an 
eye on psychological crisis prevention. 

The UCSC counseling service can be 
used as a referral agency to Santa Cruz 
community services and_ individual 
psy chologists in private practice. UCSC 
counselors are meant to aid and support 
the students and also to act in the more 
traditional role of shortterm coun- 
selors. Dr. Siegel hopes to hire new 
counselors on the basis of their 
know ledge of institutional dynamics as 
well as_ their knowledge _ of 
psy chodynamics. 

Student advisory involvement, up to 
this point, has been limited to the 
budgetary capacity of the Reg Fee 
Committee students, who make 
recommendations on _ year-to-year 
funding. Dr. Siegel plans to broaden his 
base of advice by implementing an 
advisory com mittee of students, faculty, 
and staff, to help him outline future 
goals for the counseling center. They 
would also help in ‘‘consistent im- 
plementation to meet these goals. lama 
great believer in consistency.” 

The peer counseling program, which 
was affiliated with the counseling 
service , wasina state of transition when 
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NOW PLAYING 


ACADEMY 
AWARD 
_WINNER 


BEST DOCUMENTARY FEATURE 


A remarkable, passionaté work. 
A reminder that there cannot be 
neutrals—anywherg. -.«: 


‘HARLAN COUNTY U.S.A. 


Produced ond Directed by Barbora Kopple Principal Cinematography Hort Perry 


Plus Short Subject: ‘‘Two Grilled Fish” Com 

, i plete Shows 
Nightly at 7:00 and 9:20. Early Show Sunday at 4:40 
Special showings by arrangement. Phone 426-7507 
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Saul Siegel 
Dr. Siegel was appointed. Today, UCSC 
has no peer counseling service. Peer 
counseling at UCSC had two parts. One 
part was a crisis involvement contact 
group available to help fellow students 
during nights and on the weekends. 

The contact group was stopped partly 
because students were not utilizing the 
service. In addition, when the peer 
counselors were called, professional 
help was usually needed along with the 
peer courselor’s individual skills. 

The second part of the peer counseling 
service was a service group directed 
toward projects and research. This 
group has continued and Dr. Siegel 


views them as a potential information 
resource on the needs of the UCSC 
student community. 

‘‘Peer counseling is a useful notion, 
students helping other students. But the 
role of the peer counselor can often 
succumb their usefulness. Because 
people behave in a certain way when 
they have a role, peers are often more 
help as a friend, than they are as a 
junior counselor.” 

Although Dr. Siegel's observation 
about UCSC are still tentative, he stated 
that the independence expected of the 
UCSC student, and a seeming lack of 
structure by definition can mean 
loneliness for some students. ‘‘It doesn’t 
have to be that way. Emphasis on one’s 
own style and the unique intellectual 
tract have implications for distance 
between people, reinforced by the 
academic system. It is possible to have 
academic autonomy and not have the 
loneliness. .”’ 

Saul Siegel wants to close the. gap 
between the Career Planning and the 
Psychological Services. He noted that 
most of the depressed students that 
come to the center ‘‘happen to be 
Juniors and Seniors. It is best to have 
sameone who is sensitive to academic 
amd career issues as well as_ the 
emotional stress which they can often 
create.’’ A problem solving group is now 
forming in conjucntion with the Career 
Planning Center. 

Dr. Siegel stated that he is a believer 
in Mill and ‘‘personal freedom of choice 
short of infringing upon someone else’s 
freedam.’’ He is concerned about the 
sbufe pressures on society toward 

continued on 14 
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University 


THE WUJS INSTITUTE 


Here’s a way for college 
graduates to experience Israel in 
a comprehensive one-year 
study/work programme. You 
spend your first 5 months in 
Arad, a dynamic new town, 
together with other graduates 
from all over the world. There 
you will study Hebrew, Judaica 
and Israeli society, combined 
with tours and a kibbutz period. 
For the following 7 months or 
more, you can either work in 
your profession, volunteer in a 
kibbutz or development town, 
re-train professionally or continue 
studying. The World Union of 
Jewish Students Institute in Arad 
could be the beginning of your 
love affair with Israel 
Israel Aliyah Center, 515 Park Avenue, 

New York, New York 10022, (212) 752-0600 


For information, please send to the above address 
Age 
State Zip 


(USD) 


by Jean Wolff 

Poltitical repression and torture 
around the world are directly connected 
to our government’s economic and 
military policies of intervention; it is 
our responsibility to understand and 
work against these structures, ac- 
cording to Olga Talamante. A\ former 
UCSC student who was jailed and tor- 
tured in Argentina, Talamante spoke at 
Merrill Dining Hall Tuesday, April 6. 

Talamante, a short woman with long 
black hair, wore a bright red shirt and 
spoke to the large audience with few 
references to her notes. She described 
her back ground and her work prior to 
her arrest in Argentina in November, 
1974 

Olga Talamante graduated from 
Merrill College with a degree in Latin 
American Studies; following her 
graduation she decided to travel to 
Argentina to work. She worked for a 
year and a half prior to her arrest in a 
barrio community center, developed to 
help people with health care, legal aid, 
tutoring, and municipal works. At that 
time, Talamante explained, Argen- 
tinians were excited about changes 
within their country: in 1973 elections 
had been held after eighteen years of 
military dictatorship. Juan Peron 
retumed to power following the election. 

Following Peron’s death, his wife 
Isabel later took office. At this time the 
country moved politically to the right, 
resulting in cutbacks of community 
funds,and dwindling support for 
grassroots work. Arrests and torturing 
increased. On November 6, 1974, a state 
of seige was declared. Four days later, 
Tala mante was arrested with 13 others 
at the community center, and taken at 
gunpoint without charges or warrant. 

“These people aren't crazy people. 


They're very scientific and 
methodological...and are trained at 
torture.’ Talamante explained that 


during the four days and four nights of 
torture she endured she was questioned 
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repeatedly by eight voices, demanding 
to know who the others at the com- 
munity center were. She described the 
sense of lonelines and isolation the in- 
terrogators created in her by decep- 
tively telling her that she was the only 
one who had not confessed the names, 
that ‘‘you're the only one, and there’s no 
reason to resist...They just want to 
break you down, so that you are totally 
powerless.” 

Talamante repeated in her talk that 
people must overcome their reluctance 
to understand torture as part of a larger 
structure of political repression and 
power. ‘‘We have to look at the facts and 
believe this is really happening. I don’t 
know what it takes. Chile (and the 
political repression today) is so close to 
us...[ don’t know how easily we can 
forget about the Vietnam war.” 

Talamante pointed out the connection 
between our government and the 
political situation in areas of Latin 
America today that are developed 
through US government aid programs. 
In Argentina alone, the US Defense 
Department has trained 6,000 personnel. 
Over the years, millions of dollars in 
miitary and economic aid have been 
funneled into Argentina and other 


caintnes, empowering military regimes, 
according to Talamante. Talamante 
draws the connection between Latin 
American repression, the US foreign 
assistance budget, and the political 
struggles within the U'S. 

Talamante explained that she is a 
Californian working on the problems of 
Ar gentina, which people point out to her 
as a contradiction. For Talamante, 
however, the real issue is the power we 
tacitly give the US. government to 
Carry out its policies and who suffers as 
a consequence, and the political a rena in 
every aspect of our lives. In comparing 
her lobbying work to struggles within 
our country, Talamante pointed out, 
‘When blacks sat on the back of the bus, 
was that a political act‘ When farm 
workers organized, was that a poltical 
act? Our life is totally poltical.”’ 

The original Olga Talamante Defense 
Fund, which began at her parents’ 
home in Gilroy, has now become the 
Argentina Commission for Human 
Rights based in Washington, D.C. Their 
address is 1912 ‘‘N’’ Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 10036. Talamante 
mentioned other sources which carry 
nformation of political situations in 
Latin America not usually found in the 
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Olga Talamante Talks on Chilean Repression 
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press include the International Bulletin, 
a Berkeley newsletter, the North 
American Congress on Latin America, 
located in Oakland, the Argentina In- 
formation Service Committee, Amnesty 
International, and_ the Security 


Assistance Justification Report, “if 
people can wade through it.” 
“I wasn’t singled out,” says 


Talamante, ‘‘What happened to me 
happened to everyone else who got 
arre sted.’’ She believes now that it was 
the pressure of the letter-writing sup- 
porters in this country which brought 
her case to intemational attention and 
sec ured her release. 

Talamante spent several hours in 
solitary confinement before her surprise 
release. She had no time to say goodbye 
to the other women with whom she had 
spent her time in prison, yet they found a 
way to tell her goodbye. She described 
the way they sent their message, 
although they were ‘‘several walls 
away’’. 

‘They began singing ‘‘De Colores”’, 
the UFW song I had taught them in 
prison, to tell the people, our brothers 
and sisters in the US, that we know 
ab out their struggles.’’ 


Letters: 


continued from 3 

The City-On-A-Hill-Press is a 
publication for students, faculty, and 
staff at UCSC. As such, it accepts the 
energy of any campus community 
member who sees fit to spend time 
either working on production or writing 
and submitting material for publication. 


Mr. Hazen’s position’ at the Press is 
that of staff writer; a_ volunteer 
‘position’ open to all that care to write. 
The power of the press is thus open to 
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any who wish to have a forum to ad- 
vocate their views. If the views express 
a strong critical position they are 
usually placed in the ‘letters section’ or 
in our ‘‘Forum”’ column. Mr. Hazen has 
submitted material in these sections on 
many occasions. His opinions thus stand 
(or fall) on their own merit. They. do not 


necessarily represent the feeling of the 
staff of the Press. 


The recent letter from Mr. Hazen 


Spend your summer 
at the 


Regular Sessions 


June 20 — July 29 
August 1 — 26 


June 20 — July 29 
August 1 — 26 


June 20 — July 29 


Marine Studies Program 


Summer Dance Theater 
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concerning the selection of the new 
chancellor was one of three articles 
prin ted in our last issue on the subject. It 
was plainly titled ‘‘A Critical View” and 
was writen in the form of an open letter 
and signed by its author. Once again, it 
stands (and falls) on its own merits, and 
does not necessarily represent anyone’s 
opinim but Mr. Hazens. 

As you seem to have different views 
concerning the matter on which Mr. 
Hazen has so often written, we en- 


courage you to submit them to the 
Press. Your participation would be 
much appreciated. 


University of 
California,Santa Cruz 


taking classes in the Regular Sessions or attending 
one of the special programs in Modern Dance, 
Marine Studies or Foreign Language 


Summer Language 
Institute 


June 20 — August 19 


French German 
Russian Spanish 


Intensive language 
instruction for 
academic, business 
interests, cultural, 


scientific, personal, 
travel, 


For information and free catalog: 
Summer Session Programs 
University of California Santa Cruz, Ca 95064 
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For South Africa’s Blacks 


by Richard Sergay 
Pacific News Service 

“Alot of people think the black manis 
our enemy,’’ said South African 
Minister of Justice and Police James 
Kruger in an interview at his Union 
Building Office in Pretoria. ‘‘I happen to 
know that as Afrikaners they are. our 
friends.”’ 

Kruger, described by many South 
African newspapers as the man who has 
been running South Africa since the 
Soweto riots broke out in June 1976, 
spoke at length about his white 
Afrikaner’s vision for South African 
blacks. 

The picture he ‘presented was of a 
fragmented, leaderless people who for 
the most part want to learn to live 
peacefully with whites but are easily 
expldated by those who “would make 
political capital’ out of them. 

And he indicated that he and his ruling 
Afrikaans-speaking National Party 
plam ed to maintain policies that would 
seem to have the effect of keeping the 
blacks fragmented and leaderless as a 
group—offering blacks political power 
only in separate black areas and con- 
tinuing to crack down on unrest. 

Because of such policies, the National 
Party has become the chief target of 
militant blacks in South Africa. 

Yet Kruger contends that of all the 
South African whites his National Party 
was ‘‘prepared to go the furthest with 
our relations toward the black people.” 

Kruger added that while the two 
predominately Englishspeaking par- 
ties— the United Party and Progressive 
Reform Party—‘ ‘pay more lip service to 
liberal a ttitudes, they both suffer from a 
total colonial mentality the Afrikaner 
just never. possessed. The Afrikaner 
himself was a victim of exploitation.” 

Afrikaners, descendants of Dutch 
settlers who first arrived in the area 
ov er.300 years ago, were later colonized 
by the British. But since 1948, when they 
established their policy of strict racial 
separation called apartheid, the 
Afrikaners have _ held _ political 
dam ina nce 


A more tightly knit social group than 
English-speaking South Africans 
(descendants of later-arriving British 
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Afrikaner’s Vision 


settlers), Afrikaners consider them- 
selves “white Africans.’’ 

‘I find that Afrikaners are spiritually 
easier going in their dealings with 
blacks than English-speakers are,”’ 
Kruger said. ‘There is less paternalism 
with them.”’ 

By way of illustration, Kruger told of a 
conversation he had with an Afrikaner 
farmer in the Transvaal. ‘‘When you go 
m a holiday,” I asked him, ‘‘do you 
leave your farm in the neighbors’ 
hands?”’ 

‘*The chap said, ‘No, I turn it over to 
my foreman, who is a black chap. He 
has been with mea ll these years. He was 
born on my farm; he is part and parcel 
of the setup. I give him a share of my 
crop. He’s never let me down.’ 

‘‘SolIsaid, ‘In actualfact, heis a great 
friend of yours.’ The farmer said, ‘Yes, 
you could put it that way.’ ”’ 

But while Kruger says his government 
“has already moved away’ from a 
socdety based on racial discrimination, 
he points out ‘‘this doesn’t mean moving 
to an integrated multiracial society.’’ 

“As far as we (the Nationalist 
government) are concerned,” Kruger 
stated, “separate development (the 
South African word for apartheid) is the 
mly option left to South Africa for a 
peaceful development. As far as voting 
in Parliament is concerned— this we are 
not prepared to deal with. 

“If you think of a one-man / one-vote 
situation, all you have to do is take it to 
its full consequence to realize the 
amount of violence you build up into it. 

‘‘The white man who holds a strong 
minority position buta lso runs the whole 
ecanomy and the civil service,”’ he said, 
“would. probably sabotage a multi- 
racial Parliament, in an effort to regain 
his previous power position. The entire 
structure would collapse into anarchy.” 

Instead, he says that “we will give the 
black people much more amenities, 
such as recreational facilities in the 
townships, middle-class homes, more 
theaters, more hotels, and where they 
haven't got hotels we will share ours. 

“There are going to be tremendous 
changes as far as the black man is 
concerned,’’ Kruger continued. ‘In 10 
years time I can see black people having 
park space in the city, I can see them 


having restaurants—even some of them 
being multi-racial. 

“IT am trying to build a middle class 
for the black. I am trying to give him a 
stake in the country. I am trying to close 
the wage gap, as far as we economically 
can; in principle we are for equal pay 
for equal work. These are all tremen- 
dous changes in actual fact.”’ 

Kruger acknowledged that the urban 
black s—who live in huge shanty towns 
around the white cities and have been 
the source of recent mass protests—are 
his party’s ‘‘major problem.” 

‘*As far as urban blacks are concerned 
we will givethem municipal rights. That 
is to mean they will ha ve local autharity 
for themselves. 

‘*The urban black will have full run of 
the whole show in black urban areas like 
Sow eto. In other words, it will be a city 
run by blacks. That is the eventual ideal 
of my people.”’ 

Even if blacks were represented in 
Parliament, Kruger contends, they 
could not be a cohesive political force. 


‘‘They would not be a homogeneous 
black group, they would be 
heterogeneous,” he says. ‘‘I cannot for a 
moment see, I don’t think any political 
realist can see, Gatsha Buthelezi (chief 
of the Zulus) accepting the Cabinet post 
of prime minister under Kaizer Man- 
tanzima (now prime. minister of .the 
Transkei ‘‘homeland”).”’ 

At the same time, he opposes moves 
that might help them become a more 
cohesive force, such as_ recognizing 
black trade unions. 

‘We believe that trade unionism is, in 
actualfact, alien to the black mind, and 
we are trying to develop something that 
will give him the greatest amount of 
value,’’ Kruger said. ‘‘It is not that we 
are against the black man, we just don’t 
want him to be exploited by some trade 
unim that wants to make political 
capital out of him.” 

And Kruger contended it was 
necessary to maintain the system of job 
reservation, which reserves the top jobs 
for white workers. 

‘‘Job reservation is there from the 
colonial days,” he said, ‘‘to protect the 
white worker from competition with the 
black, who numerically is greater and 


may elbow him out of his work. It is 
there to keep the white worker satisfied, 
otherwise we would have a lot of trouble 
from the white workers.” 


As Minister of Justice and Police, 
Kr uger is incharge of implementing ohe 
recent Promotion of State Security Act, 
which permits him to detain any suspect 
for up to 12 months without recourse in 
the courts. 


‘‘T passed one clause that gave me the 
right to detain people for a period 
subject to review,” he said. ‘The idea is 
to take people who are busy with an 
agitation: you get the sort of chap that 
stays behind the scenes. 


“You cannot charge him with 
any thing because he never comes out,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘You know he is doing 
so me thing— but you cannot pin him, you 
cannot get the evidence for it. I want to 
take him out of the sceneof inrest for the 
period of unrest. 


I think this’ will go away in 
time...They’ll say we cannot get rid of 
these white chaps, so we will have to 
leam to live with them. The same as 1 
have learned to live with black people. 


‘‘Tomorrow when the sun rises the 
blacks will still be there. I must be as 
nice to these chaps as possible. I have 
got tomeet them, I have got to carry on 
with them.” 


Richard Sergay is a Merrill student who 
has just returned from six months in 
South Africa. 


Siegel 
continued from CS 

conformity which limits one’s own sense 
of freedom. He stated that his political 
stance has an important effect on his 
work. “Counselors must be aware of 
their own values to avoid having others 
behave as the counselors’ might.’’ 
People should be encouraged toward 
behavior that is appropriate to the in- 
dividual, and their needs. 


UC Admission Standards To Be Raised 


continued from 5 

Coupled to fears about a decline in quality comes 
“demoralization” by the magnanimous and socially 
conscious UC faculty. As Euben puts it, ‘There seems 
to be a morale problem among faculty particularly in 
regard to declining quality of writing. This is a par- 
ticular problem at other campuses, perhaps most 
notably at UCLA.”’ 

The combination of fear for an apparent decline in 
standards, and the ever-present fiscal crunch in the UC 
budget, have culminated in Governor Brown’s 
enigmatic demands. According to UCSC Academic 
Senate Chairperson, Siegfried Puknat, ‘‘Govermnor 
Brown believes the UC should be elite...He pretends to 
not be materialistic with costashis high priority.” 

Yet, the odor of be trayal rises in the debate. As Euben 
points out: ‘‘The University is caught between the 
legislature saying this is an elite organization yet the 
Gove nor saying it isn’t elite enough... (UC President) 
Saxon’s version is that the Governor is not supporting 
EOP and special action. Remedial funds have been cut. 
Without remedial aid, can those students handle it?’’ 

Nor does the story remain simple as it begins to grind 
through the power structure of the UC. Although 
BOARs and the Academic Assembly have the delegated 
power to decide upon the proposed admissions changes, 
the Administration’s Task Force issued milder con- 
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clusions as if they were the deciding factor. According 
to Euben, ‘‘The Swain task force report released by the 
President put the BOARs people in a situation where 
they have to argue against a seemingly given truth.” 
Thusthere arises a struggle between the relative power 
of the faculty and administration. 

Moreover, beyond the intra-Univeristy power 

struggle, there is the increasing competition for 
students between the UC, the state colleges, and the 
community collegesystem. The years of the baby boom 
dwindle now, and the separate educational entities 
struggle to keep their enrollments high. This translates 
into pressure upon the UC to relinquish students that 
belong elsewhere in the system. 
The use of a linear combination of GPA’s and test 
scares to determine admission groupings, could well be 
unconstitutional. If itcan be shown that these groupings 
make it difficult for the poor and minorities to obtain 
admissions, the University would be in danger of 
violating the equal protection clause of the fourteenth 
amendment. This clause as previously could require 
that the University create a ‘special admit’ category 
wh ich would provide admissions for those students who 
are disadvantaged by the new criteria, or to use dif- 
ferent standards. . 

The University also hopes to identify high schools 


which are unable to adequately meet requirements. ,. 


Graduates from these schools would be subject to added 
admissions scrutiny. Again, if this policy follows a 
pattern of discrimination against high schools whose 
enroliment consists primarily of poor or minority 
students, the university could be in legal trouble. 
What about UCSC? 

UCSC was privileged to have two fine representatives 
on both the Task Force and the BOAR s Committee. 
Task Force member, UCSC Vice Chancellor Gene Cota- 
Robles issued a minority report to the full Task Force 
report. His comments included the following: ‘‘My 
dissent fromboth the majority and the other minority 
positions is based solely upon my opposition to the in- 
stitution of requirements called for given level of 
performance on a single test or tests for freshmen 
admission to the University of California. I am not 
op posed to tests per sesince I am well aware that tests 
are important vehicles for assaying the understand ing 
a student may have. What I am opposed to is the 
utiliza tion of mass produced admissions tests for which 
there can be specific preparation in high schools. Once I 
am cavinced that all University-bound students in 
California have the opportunity and time to avail 
themselves of the quality preparative procedures 
available in select schools, I will consider withdrawing 
my opposition to giving weight to the results of such 

continued on 15 
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continued from 14 
tests in the admissions process.” 

Peter Euben, the UCSC BOARs representative has 
suggested that Santa Cruz raise its number of special 
admittances if necessary. The special admissions 
cate gory is Supposed to not exceed four percent on any 
campus. On the other campuses, special admittance is 
used to bolster athletic teams. Although the recom- 
mended University average is four percent, it is a 
campus decision as to what percentage shall prevail 
here. During the Rubencalva period in 1975, 11 % 
special admittance was attained at UCSC. 

However, Siegfried Puknat points out that such an 
increa se in special admits would require a University 
“Vanance”, i.e., a special exemption allowed by the 
Academic Assembly. (One such UCSC variance is our 
evaluation system of grading.) According to Puknat, 
“It would be difficult for us to ask for it. I would be 
amaze dif acampus would be out on its own and not ask 
for a variance.” . 
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It's Been Good To Know You 


continued from 5 

Furthermore, the collegiate residential college could 
be. an opportunity for minority and underprivileged 
students to share their lives and teach suburban white 
kids what it is like to be an outsider in an insider's 
culture. Sad to say, this alternative lies undeveloped 
and withered within the current classroom and 
collegiate structure which disallows meaningful con- 


tact between races and cultures. 


Some minority students share part of the blame here 
for their unwillingness to leave cultureal-centric 


classes, community studies classes, etc, and meet white 


students on their own, albeit compettive and racist, 
turf. I have been told that at least one good thing about 


Roberto Rubacalva was that at least he would steer 
students into the core of white analytic coursework. 


Now such courses are barren of black or brown faces. 


Finally, the UC community must wake up to the in- 
creasing racial separation and stratification which 
dominates the current American experience. A 


university has a responsibility to confront societal 
can tr adictions and injustice prior to an urban explosion, 
or deadening racial isolation. Caught in our rush for 
careers, we are not facing the tragedy implicit in the 


racial separatism we have at UC. 


CLIP COUPON 


Classifieds 


TYPING Room or house _ needed 
—fast, accurate, reliable from 5/94/9 for visiting 
—theses, papers, etc. lecturer and 6 year old. 
call Sara 427-0444 Rates Call Bill Pastreich: 429- 
negotiable 4563 or 427-2600. 

68 Honda CL350 ’72 engine, 
TYPING—All kinds. Fast, low mileage, new battery, 
sharp, quality. Selectric Il. extras; runs well, needs 
Pickup & deliver. You'll minor work. $275 offer 
never go anywhere else 426-8073 
again. 475-0134 TYPING— Big papers, ~~ 
Typing —Reasonable Rates little papers, what havé 


SELLING? 
BUYING? 


$1.00 BUYS 
20 WORDS 


CHP. 


NATIVE AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 


Applications are now being accepted for 
the Ernest A. Forssgren Scholarship which 
has been donated to UCSC for the purpose 
of assisting Native American Students. 


PURCHASE OF ANY 2LB’'S 

OF OUR FRESH, GOURMET, 

DRY ROASTED COFFEE, 

WHOLE BEAN OR CUSTOM 
GRIND. 

OFFER GOOD WED. ONLY 

OFFER EXPIRES 4-30-77 


COFFEE POT& 
KITCHEN VENDOR 


Requirements. At least one-fourth Native 
American, demonstrating 
a financial need for the 
77-78 academic year, under- 
graduate. 


Amount. Up to $1200 per academic year| Call Ellen 426-3996 you. Can correct spelling, 
} e - . A 
! ADS SOPEN 7 DAYS © MOWZAT. AL |, Applications, Available in the Office-ot The Re-Run — Shop— English, punctuation, ete. 
| 10-5:30,SUN, 11-5 cy Financial Aid. Contact Phil Consignment clothes ac- Call Coralee at 425-0918. 
i Mehas at 429-2921 cepted 6 days, 11-4:30; 1503 EUROPE ISRAEL 
: ; Mission St. (near Mc- AFRICA 
Deadline. April 15, 1977 Donalds) 426-2753 Student F lights yearround, 
POLARITY—A_ Wholistic ISCA 1609 Westwood Blvd. 
system of energy balance. #103; L.A. Calif. 90024; 
] ’ ] Free dem on - (213) 826-5669, 826-0955 
COMMUNICA | KY e e stration lecture at your Join the University and see 
home or dorm. Private the world. Contact your 
WORDS FOR Sessions. David Gorchoff, CIEE student travel ad- 
20 UCSC’s only certified visor about cheap flights, 


polarity health educator. student railpasses,  in- 
ternational student I.D. 


] OO 475-3838 or College VIII Box 
e 29 cards, youth hostel info., 


Low cost trips to ports and the works. Ask for John 
CHP villages in the South Yewell, top floor of the 
e Pacific. Free catalogue: Redwood Building, or call 

Goodman’s, Good Travel 425-1481 - 

oi tina ahd eke Rak CLASSIFED ADS Tours, Dept. UCSC, 5332 MEN!-—WOMEN! 

+ Santa Cruz’ Best Salad Bar * College Ave., Oakland, CA JOBS ON SHIPS! 
gO a case alae Mc 946 18 American. Foreign. No 
t piueioncs’ Seas nails experience’ required. 


Excellent pay. Worldwide 
travel. Summer job or 
career. Send $3.00 for in- 
formation and_ ripoff. 
SEAFAX, Dept. B-13 Box 
2049, Port Angeles, 
Washington 98362 

ART WORKSHOP SPACE 
) AVAILABLE—For pot- 
tery, painting, 
photography. 10’X25’ room 
with windows, electricity in 
country area. $50 month. 
476-7024. 

GARAGE FOR RENT— 
Spacious. Safe location 
near Ocean & Broadway. 
$40 month. Storage only. 
423 -20 54 


SATISFACTION! 
CHP. 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE 1977-78 PRESIDENT’S 

UNDERGRADUATES FELLOWSHIP WILL BE A- 

VAILABLE AT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE ON 
MONDAY, APRIL 18,1977 


The program is designed to assist unusually talented 
full-time registered undergraduates to pursue orginal 


research and other creative projects under faculty su- 
pervision during the academic year and/or vacation. 


Applications are due back at your provost’s office 
by May 10, 1977. Please contact your college of- 
fice for applications and guidelines. If you need 
further information please contact Judi Sandal], 
Financial Aid Office, ext. 4355. 


eee 2 SS eee 
Bring This Coupon for a FREE Glass 

2 of Wine or Beer with your meal! E 
| LUNCH & DINNER 
j FROM 11.30 DAILY 

CLOSED TUESDAYS 
§ 303 POTRERO ST. 
§ SANTA CRUZ 

427-2123 


sess esvanes 


~~. ss Re. ~ 


‘CITY ON A-HILL. 14 APRIL 1977 


SPRING CLEAN-UP 


Everybody does alittle SPRING CLEANING now and then. So here’s your chance to 


save on some of our most popular components. Sale prices good thru April 23, 1977! 


CS-34D 


$169 


This is a repeat of one of our most 
popular sales. The AKAI CS-34D is a 
real PERFORMER and you must listen 
to it before you buy any deck in the 
$200 range. Check our low prices on 
other Akai models too! 


Reg. 200.00 


Buy any quantity of this top quality 


Tinnnteamama: 


Imperial 17 


Now 

only S] 389° EA 
A great price on MAR- 
ANTZ’S most popular 
speaker ever. An effi- 
cient 12 inch 3-way system! 


List $199.95 ea. 


list 249.95 


ALL 
25% OFF open rect cassette. 


tape—But hurry, sale limited to stock on hand. 


Hameakescan ER z.. 
We sound better 2215B 


A great buy on a fine 
little receiver—15 watts 
minimum RMS per chan- 
nel from 40Hz to 20kHz 
with no more than 0.8% 
distortion. Limited to 


Quantity. 
(walnut case optional) 


THE NEWEST 68O 


Model 1000 
Special 
Introductory 
Price 


$279.95 


Complete! = 
List—$396.85 2 


OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
INCLUDES WOOD BASE, DUST COVER 
and top-of-the-line STANTON 681EEE 
cartridge. B.I.C.’s newest and finest 
turntable brings you features and per- 
formance unheard of in multiple play 
turntables. Come in and check it out 
TODAY! 


| 


pe eee ea ELEC ey ieee 


@ SANYO ; $8995 
list 99.95 

Model FT-406 features 

automatic reverse, locking 

fast forward and rewind 

and a built-on slide out 

bracket! 


JENSEN 


CAR SPEAKERS 


Call us! We have the best 
prices in town on them! 


$168.00 


“ASK ABOUT OUR EXCLUSIVE 


BUYER PROTECTION PLAN” 


Revolving Charge or Installment Payment Plans Available 


Cpen Mon-Thurs 9 to 6 @ Fri 9 to 9 @ Sat 9 to 5:30 


Cs 902 SOQUEL AVENUE 
Eg. | SANTA CRUZ «426-1010 


